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PREFATORY LETTER. 
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My dear Willie, 

It is not a bad idea this of mine, since my own 
joumeyings, whether by land or water are otherwise 
curtailed, to have a periodical holiday in paper and 
print with one of my nephews. 

What are called "the discerning public" would not 
be a bit wiser, were I to tell them who you are, what 
you are, and how I come to dedicate this Book to you. 
That you are a very real and distinct personality I 
well know, and that the things, under what you would 
appropriately call a queer form, I have ventured to 
write, are just those which are likely to interest you. 

You are yet young, and your mind fast opening. I 
shall not be sorry, but very much the reverse, if what 
I have spoken about may help, under a pleasant form, 
to foster in you a taste for the most delightful of 
studies, — Pleading you to con for yourself a crowded 
chapter in the glorious Volume of Nature. "This age," 
says Canon Kingsley, (himself one of the truest and 
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ablest students of the fair world whose beauties he so 
loved to unravel — ) "offers no more wholesome training, 
both moral and intellectual, than that which is given 
by instilling into the young an early taste for outdoor 
physical science " (GlaiLcm, p. 48). 

Ever since, many years ago, I paddled close to the 
shores of your favourite Arran, with venerable Goatfell 
as my only spectator, and looked down on the untold 
wealth and loveliness of its deep sea-garden, I longed 
to know more of these hidden wonders; although little 
dreaming I would have the presumption to put my 
inquiries into so adventurous a shape. I shall promise 
not to be saddened, or humiliated, if the pupil gets 
very rapidly ahead of the Teacher. The time may 
come, when you will be able to take up, and continue 
the parable, which. the Narrator feels he has little more 
than opened. " The Harvest of the Ocean " would defy 
a thousand sickles for many years to reap. No sooner 
had I laid mine down, than I felt tempted to take it 
up ^gain and add some other ^marine sheaves.' But 
the patience of publishers and printers, and in your case 
of readers, has its limits, and I must bow. 

I wish you, and any who may be induced to read 
this, distinctly to understand these two things — First, 
That I am a naturalist "bom, not bred." In other 
words, that I have no pretensions to be what is called 
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a * scientist,' or ' expert ; ' but only a humble and in- 
terested listener and learner at the feet of the great 
Interpreters. To be a real student of the things spoken 
of here, you must go elsewhere. I ask you simply to 
have a gossip with me — no more — on Ocean wonder- 
land. My book will have served its purpose if it puts 
into your hands the poet's banner, and into your lips 
that best of all motto- words, " Excelsior." And 

secondly, I want you further to understand, that the 
present Volume is not, and never was intended to be, 
in the strict sense of the word, a religious — what you 
would call a Sunday book. It is rather one for your 
chair at the fireside on a Saturday afternoon ; or, let 
us say, when wandering in holiday time by the shore, 
either enjoying the glassy calm of the sea, or asking 
" What are the wild waves saying ? " I gladly allow 
that in another, and very true sense, it is a religious 
Volume ; as all are, whose leading object is to admit to 
fellowship ' and converse with a bright page, (in the 
present case, in many respects the brightest and most 
fascinating page,) in God*s own Great Picture and Lesson- 
Book of outer Nature. 

I need not burden and trouble you with a full list 
of my authorities.* It has been my main effort to 

* These include the volumes of my old and distinguished fellow- student 
at Edinburgh University, in the class where he afterwards rose to bo 
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simplify: fur the bare scientific facts contained in the 
ablest treatises, like the host of sea fauna and flora they 
describe, are bristling all over with long words and 
minute scientific descriptions, very impoitant and need- 
ful to the learned, but which would only weary you, 
and be a needless charge, for the present at least, 
on your memory. The ample footnotes are, generally 
speaking, quotations justifying and explaining — at times 
expanding — statements given in the text. Some of these 
latter may well be deemed so astounding, as to demand 
proof from reliable authorities. I am aware that " Notes," 
very often, get scant justica They . are either passed 
over, or dismissed with a hasty glance. May I ask the 
favour from you, as an " indulgent reader," not to do so 
in the present instance ; as they often supply what can- 
not otherwise so well be given in a dialogue form. So 



Professor — Edward Forbes. The admirable works of Mr. Gosse, those of 
Woodward, EUor Taylor, Wo<xi and Milner. The researches of Maury^ 
Admiral Smyth, Schleiden and Quatrefages, Dr. Hartwig and Sir Wy ville 
Thompson : whatever too is reliable in the somewhat unreliable, though 
full and interesting treatise of Louis Figuier ; not to speak of the latest, 
and when completed the greatest of all — the published results of the 
voyage of the "Challenger." Though in one sense mere * Hand-books,' 
I cannot resist including, (frequent note references wiU abundantly justify 
me in doing so,) both the Guide to the Crystal Palace and the Brighton 
*' Aquariimi." The former seems especially misnamed a Hand-book ; as it 
has all the detail and accuracy of a scientific treatise. To these may 
further be added volumes where the specific subject is only incidentally 
touched upon, such as those of Dr. Child, Dr. Bennett, and others. 
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anxious am I to secure this, that I instructed the Printer 
to put them in a larger than the usual * note type/ 

I feel assured you will join me — always a pleasant 
task — in a cordial vote of thanks, alike to the gifted 
friend who has put the Illustrations into artistic shape ; 
— also to the two able scientific friends, who have so 
carefully and kindly revised the proof-sheets for me. 

With regard to what may be called the outer drapery 
of the narrative, I know you are too chivalrous to demur 
to my having chosen, for sundry (if I might use a 
big word) sesthetie and pictorial reasons, a Heroine, and 
not a Hero, to illustrate my pages. I thought, moreover, 
you would not care to keep my little story all to your- 
self. So we shall ring the bell for the convenience of 
any curious outsiders; and let young or old (for the 
doorkeeper has orders to admit both) avail themselves 
of any empty benches. Or, carrying out the figure that 
will be familiar to you in what follows, there are spare 
seats in our mimic shallop for all ^yho care for them. 

Let us hoist our sail and be off! 

J. R :m 



"A gift 
Of ocean flowers, 
Bom where the golden drift 
, Of the slant sunshine falls 

Down the green, tremulous walls 
Of water, to the cool still coral bowers, 
Where, under rainbows of perpetual shower* 
Grod*s gardens of the deep — 
His patient angels keep 
Gladdening the dim, strange solitude 
With fairest forms and hues, and thus 
For ever teaching us, . . . 
That beauty, in, and of itself, is good.'* 

Whittieb. 



" I tread the Orient halls enchanted, 
I dream the Saga's dream of caves, 
Gem-lit beneath the sapphire waves 1 

^ I walk the land of El Dorado, 
I touch its mimic garden -bowers. 
Its silver leaves and diamond flowers ! ** 

Lowell. 
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of a bright young girl, as, linked hand in hand with her 
father, they sauntered under the arcades of the Piazza 
of St. Mark's, Venice. We shall not venture definitely 
to pronounce on her years. She had, at all events, 
not yet, by a considerable way, reached the formidable 
borderland of * teens,' neither had she bidden farewell 
to the charm of a name which never grows old — ^that 
of ' chad.' 

The attraction to the little heroine of this story, was 
the familiar shop in the south-west comer; (who that has 
been at Venice does not know it well, perhaps has to 
confess being more than once punished by it ?) where, 
among other bright and bizarre things, are specimens of 
rarest Shells, — spoils from every corner and quarter of 
the earth, or rather in this case of the sea. From the 
Adriatic, of course, on which the City is enthroned as 
queen. But the Chinese Seas, the Indian Ocean, the 
coasts of the Pacific, the Mediterranean and the wide 
Atlantic, all had their contributions and representatives. 
For Ettie to gaze in at that shop window was nothing 
short of a veritable treat and trip to Fairyland. It was, 
sooth to say, her pardonable weakness ; an amiable hobby 
of hers, this Shell- collecting. She had had quite a little 
cabinet of her own in the old English home ; — a tiny 
museum filled with things as radiant and beautiful as her- 
self, and that was paying them rather a compliment 
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' than otherwise. She possessed, among others, two desir- 
able qualifications, — an inquiring mind, and a love of what 
was lovely ; — what artists would call an eye for colour. 
Such being the case, no wonder her early preferences 
had been attracted towards *the wealth of the sea.' 
Any birthday money, or other scraps of fortune she had 
to spare, were invested in one direction. In a word, 
Ethel (or Ettie, as she was familiarly named) clung to 
her Shells, as an antiquary does to his coins, or a miser 
to his gold. She was wonderfully, acquainted, too, for 
her years, with their names and scientific families and 
ocean pedigree : indeed, in her own small way, was quite 
learned on that big term Conchology. Precocious on 
most subjects, she was so on this above all. In her 
winter home by the Mediterranean she puzzled the old 
fishermen and bored the old ladies. To the youngest or 
the oldest auditory she was ready to discourse the whole 
day long, if she had the chance, on valves and bivalves. 
In Angelo, the very picture of a grand, rugged veteran 
seafarer, of whom more hereafter — she could always 
calculate on a kind and sympathetic listener; — one, 
moreover, who paid her back with interest in imparting 
information. 

It was on a September afternoon — just the evening 
before leaving for their winter residence on the Eiviera, (her 
mother remained at the hotel to prepare for the journey,) 
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that the elastic i'ootsteps were turned in the direction 
just indicated. In her pardonable enthusiasm, Ettie was 
incapable of any other thought but one, her father's 
promised souvenir. His tastes were, it must be allowed, 
not very discordant with her own. There were not a 
few counter-attractions around her ; attractions which, to 
others, might have been dividing and bewildering: — 
Boman cameos, and Genoese filigree-work, and Floren- 
tine mosaics. But no. Adjoining shop windows in that 
City of cities and Piazza of piazzas, bedizened with 
jewels, and lace, and glass beads from Murano, spread 
their gaudy nets in vain. Even the surrounding objects 
of interest, architectural and otherwise, lost their spell. 
The bronze horses surmounting the portico of the Duomo 
pranced, and the Gonfalon on the great flag-staflf at the 
close of a festa-week fluttered, in vain. The well- 
known flocks of pigeons crowding to their afternoon 
banquet at the window of the ProcuratiCy — their white 
and purple wings flashing in the light of the westering 
sun, — skimmed and curveted in vain; — even the old 
grotesque negro-ringers, as they clashed out the hour of 
four on the famous clock-tower, boomed and thundered 
unconsciously in Ettie's ears. Neither sight nor sound 
could divert from the one superlative object. So there 
she stands, first outside the window, and then inside the 
shop, by the magnetic counter at the Piazza corner. 
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" Well, just which you like, my dear," was her father's 
generous unconditional offer, giving her the widest berth 
as she stooped over a glass case containing the choicer 
specimens of the vendor. To most it certainly would 
have been a very perplexing problem. There were 
massive bivalves gleaming with red and pearly tints. 
There were lovely gasteropods with strange, contorted 
whorls. There were the familiar, mottled, smooth-lipped, 
oval-shaped cowries, which on putting to her ear, with 
their strange, weird, never-ending monotone, would have 
sung to her little soul a dreamy song about Venice for 
ever ; the same of which our own poet of Nature speaks 
so beautifully, as being charged with some utterances' 
reaching beyond the bounds of time. 

But there was one essentially different from all these 
which was her first, and her last love. Her eye had 
wandered to it at once ; and no hint or suggestion could 
divert to any other. Yet it seemed strange, the selection 
of this specimen, in the miast of many apparently more 
varied in their charms, certainly of form if not of colour. 
It was a Shell from the coasts of Java, or rather one of 
its bivalves, large of its kind, and in shape well-nigh 
circular. It was rough, and slightly fluted outside ; but 
the interior served very amply to redeem what was other- 
wise alike blemished and commonplace. It quite gleamed 
with a pearly, opal splendour. The sun had now sunk 
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behind the houses opposite the Uuomo, leaving the 
Shell emporium in the shade. But in the absence of 
solar light, the black-eyed, black-bearded Antonio, lit an 
oil lamp with a reflector; and if Ettie's selection had 
admitted of hesitation at first, there could be no room 
left for dubiety now in her partialities, as she gazed on 
the shining disc of prismatic colours. 

One deficiency in the Shell was conspicuous. Inside, 
at the upper left-hand corner, was a gash — a regular 
aperture, extending through and through : so cunningly 
rounded and polished however, as scarce to deserve the 
stigma of deformity — though deformity it undoubtedly 
was, and certainly detracted both from the appearance 
and the value. The Child was counselled by her father, 
more than once, to pause before being finally committed. 
He even pointed here and there at random to other un- 
blemished claimants on her taste and patronage. But, ^ 
as I have told you, her mind was made up. 

" Thank you again," resumed Ettie, as she gave the 
donor with her impressed lips the only return possible — 
" thank you for this beauty. Shan't I treasure it and 
always think of it as from you ? " " You dear, little, lovely 
gem of a thing," was the brief personal address to what 
was to be from that hour the favoured prize among her 
goods and chattels. She deposited it with scrupulous 
care in the bas: slun^ over her arm. Clinging again to 
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her father's hand, with nimble step she hastened to the 
* Albergo Reale' on the Grand Canal, to exhibit the gift, 
and permit her mother to share her joy. 

How the tedium of the next long two days* journey, 
(first to Genoa and then to the home which for the pre- 
sent we shaU leave indefinite,) was beguiled by her recent 
acquisition, we need not stop to describe. All this was 
increased when safely moored in that winter haven with 
its agreeable sensations of quiet and rest, and freedom 
from travelling bustle. Enough to say that Ethel fondled 
her Shell as much and as tenderly as a mother would 
do her baby : — ^kissed it, hugged it, cradled it ; put it the 
last thing under her pillow at night, saluted it with a 
child's benediction the first thing in the morning ; took 
it out with her when she walked, gave it a constitutional 
airing in the carriage, rambled with it up the hUls, or 
among the olive groves ; sang matins and lullaby- vespers 
to it. On special occasions, as when she went to Church, 
she would put a blue ribbon through the hole, and 
wear it round her neck; not dangling for common vulgar 
observation, which moreover from its size would have 
been impossible, but placed carefully in her bosom. 
Most touching of all, after the lapse of a few months; 
she would wander, now and then all by herself, to a 
grave within sight of the blue sea. Seating herself on 
a mossy trunk, with the Shell as her companion, she 
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could almost imagiae that in it she felt '' the touch of a 
vanished hand," or even heard " the sound of a voice 
that was stilL" 

M7 readers will have already guessed from this refer- 
ence, that the one mournful occurrence to Ethel, that 
winter, was the death of her dearly loved father. He 
had battled on long, too long, with disease, amid the 
fogs of England ; and the balmy skies and temperature 
of the Mediterranean shores, sought too late, had only 
postponed, not averted the fatal end. He was soothed 
with every comfort loving hands could bestow — and 
with a tender watchfulness which even Ettie, owing to 
her years, could not be expected to give. But the 
heart that most deeply felt the coming separation, hid 
and repressed maoy a tear, alike for the sake of her 
husband and her child. The latter, with her gentle 
prattling ways, solaced long hours of weakness and 
weariness. Nor can we forget the Shell in the record 
of these vigils. Now it was placed in his pale, thin 
fingers — now shoved under his pillow ; — ^now it bore to 
him a crimson camellia; now, it was converted into a 
salver for a tiny bunch of grapes; now for a dainty 
little bouquet of wild flowers. Ethel's mother could 
never forget, that when the gentle spirit* passed away, 
the hand was locked in the Venetian gift. It lay there, 
until the fresh flowers brought in it that morning and 
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which had been fastened to one another with a piece of 
silken thread inserted in the hole we have specially 
noted, were withered. No wonder that to the child, 
after that saddest day in her young life, the same 
souvenir was invested with a greater preciousness than 
ever; a casket of gold gemmed with brilliants, would 
not have had the same value. 

Months — the dreary months after a deep heart-sorrow, 
had passed by; the reviving season of spring had set 
in. Hill and slope, wood and dell of that earthly 
Paradise, were having their first tender tint of wQd 
flower, and drapery of refreshing green. The earliest 
of the nightingales and cuckoos had arrived, although 
it is generally a few weeks later before these birds of 
spring thoroughly establish themselves; as if they par- 
took in the general desire to escape, if possible, the 
scourge of the pitiless 'MistraV Except for the duty 
she owed her daughter, Ettie's mother might have con- 
tinued to brood in silence and solitude in her own 
villa : (a villa, we may just note in passing, most 
modest and impretending in all its ways — though it 
had assumed the somewhat pretentious name of Eocca 
d'Oro.) But she was too wise and loving not to con- 
sider the young heart at her side; and Ettie, after a 
few weeks, with the happy oblivion of childhood, had 
risen above her early sorrow. Every bright forenoon, (or 
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afternoon, when the morning sun was oppressively hot,) 
the two were seen, sometimes with book or work, or 
with both together, seated on a bank overlooking the 
great blue sea. The Shell invariably formed one of the 
party. Ettie felt she could work all the better, or listen 
all the better, with it either strung round her neck, or 
laid upon her lap. Then it was a great and endless 
source of deUght for her to wander down among the 
shingle, to get a passing smile from old Angelo in his 
blue homespun and red beretta ; and when he had time, 
to gratify both herself and him with a sustained gossip. 
When in a more adventurous mood, she would climb 
the rocks, gathering the scant trails of riband seaweed ; 
conning the limpet's determined little ways, as he 
clung the more vigorously to his hold, the greater the 
efifort she made with her puny fingers to detach him ; or 
pursuing the razor fish as he burrowed in the sand, and 
with his rapid and successful efforts eluded the same 
grasp. Then she would watch, though at a considerable 
distance, the ungainly tumblings and evolutions of a 
stray porpoise, as on some rare occasion he wandered 
from his appropriate deep-sea domains, and came, in 
his gambolling way, to have a peep of dry land. 

These marine attractions were occasionally varied, as 
on the present occasion, by ramble and exploration in a 
favourite dingle — the slope of one of the lateral valleys 
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that stretched into the interior on the other side of the 
public highway. It is a peculiarity, with which all who 
have been in the Kiviera di Ponente are familiar, that 
the fringe of clifif or slope contiguous to the shore is, 
generally speaking, though with choice exceptions, arid 
and bare. The wealth of vegetation — Nature in her 
lavish profusion, is in the main confined to favoured 
spots, and must be sought at some little distance. These 
latter abounding nooks of loveliness are, however, within 
hail of all who have the eye and soul to enjoy them, as 
was the case with Ettie and her mother. That now 
reached was perfect in its seclusion. So innocent 
indeed was the resort described even of a footpath, that 
they had come to regard it as peculiarly their own. 
Though " dingle " we have called it, it was still at a 
considerable elevation, commanding an enchanting view 
of shore and sea. In a half garden, half grove close by, 
the peasant owner was busy cutting the fronds for Palm 
Sunday, not only always a memorable time along these 
shores ; but important to many there for their commer- 
cial return — the palm leaves, the best procurable in 
Europe, being eagerly sought and purchased for the 
adornment of the Italian and especially the Eoman 
Churches^ on that most impressive of all their Festivals. 



* For the decoration of the latter, Bordighera possesses a prescriptive 
right. 
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The bank which rose gently behind — (the omission 
would be unpardonable,) was starred with early flowers ; 
the small grape hyacinth, the snap-dragon and Spanish 
saxifrage: here and there little jungles of thyme and 
rosemary, fragrant narcissus and pendants of wild jas- 
mine. Evergreen carobs were clinging to the rock 
fissures : always a puzzle what they adhere to and how 
they lived.* There were patches of the Mediterranean 
Urica (heath), the great exotic of these shores ; but its 
flowering time was just over, while that of the oleander 
had not arrived. Far up the height behind were the 
silver-grey olives, at this time also in flower. Their 
dull and somewhat sickly hue was relieved by an 
occasional Aleppo and stone-pine — the latter with its 
bare, rigid, pillar-like stem, and green tuft of horizontal 
awning. Then, there were undergrowth bits of myrtle 
and dwarf ilex. The fig-tree, till now naked and un- 
sightly, was " putting forth its tender leaf ; " and wherever 
there was a crevice or frontage of moist rock shielded 
by foliage, there were fringes and tassels of the ever 
graceful maiden-hair fern. What to Ettie was more than 

* ** Such a tree can only live very partially from its roots. . . . The 
scanty or poor soil wiU not feed plants that only bear leaves for a few 
months in the year, wherewith to extract nourishment from the air ; so 
Nature supplies their place by evergreens, which have aU the year round 
millions of lungs, in the shape of leaves, pumping nourishment, in the form of 
carbon, from the air." — Dr. Bennet's " Shores of the Mediterranean," p. 26. 
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all, the dear old blackberry was straggling and twisting 
as it used to do among the gorse of English commons, 
and apparently as much at home in this Hesperides, as 
amid the rough blasts of northern skies. The warm 
balmy air was tempered with a breeze from the waters 
full in view, stretching to the far horizon, and rimmed 
nearer hand with sand and shingle. Where there were 
any bits of rock — these were crimson with Valerian. 

" The sun rose gaily, all the earth 
Seemed warm again with love and spring ; 
The olive leaves swayed glistening 
With silvery lustre, and the rills 
Leapt frost-freed to a brighter birth. 

A thousand scented southern balms 
The zephyr wafted to her brow ; 
The orange hung upon the bough, 
The almond flowered fair beneath 
The tufted majesty of palms. 

The wavelets of a tideless sea 
Crept softly to the rosy shore, — 
The overhanging mountains bore 
Myrtle and mignonette and heath, 
And fragrant tangled bryony." * 

* '* Who that has ever visited the borders of this classic sea, has not 
felt at the first sight of its waters a glow of reverent rapture akin to 
devotion ; and an instinctive sensation of thanksgiving at being permitted 
to stand before those hallowed waves ! The very name of the Mediter- 
ranean is the text from which the sermon on all other seas must be 
preached." — Professor Edward Forbes' * Literary Papers,' p. 107. 

"There,** says Canon Kingsley, "it is at last, the long line of heavenly 
blue ; and over it, far away, the white-peaked lateen sails, which we have 
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Itcader, or readers, you know, — for doubtless you 
have experienced, — what strange, unaccountable things 
dreams are. The mind, whether young or old, attains 
for the time an extraordinary state of activity. Years 
are compressed into days, — hours into minutes, — miles 
into inches ; big things into little things, grave things 
into laughable things, impossible things become possible 
things. In fact, nothing is too odd, too absurd, too 
unlikely for this dreamland or fairyland, as you care to 



■uuu ill piotures since oiir ohildhood ; and there, olose to the rail, beyond 
the land-hillH, delicate wavelets are breaking for ever on a yellow beach, 
each in exactly the same place as the one which fell before. One glance 
shows us, children of the Atlantic, that we are on a tideless sea. There 
it is, the sacred sea. The sea of all civilisation, and almost of all history, 
girdled by the fairest countries of the world ; set there, that human beings 
from all its shores might mingle with each other, and become humane : — 
the sea of Egypt, of Palestine, of Greece, of Italy, of Byzant, of Marseilles 
and this Narbonnaise, 'more Roman than Rome herself,' to which we 
owe the greater part of our own progress ; the sea too of Algeria, of Car- 
thage and Cyrene and fair lauds now desoiate — surely not to be desolate 
for ever; — the sea of civilisation, not only to the Christian and to the 
olasslo scholar, but to every man to whom the progress of his race from 
barbarism toward humanity is dear, should the Mediterranean Sea be one 
of the most august and precious objects on this globe; and the first 
sight of it should inspire reverence and delight as of coming home — home 
tv« a rich inheritance in which he has long believed by hearsay, but which 

h«» se«(» at Wt with his own mortal corporeal eyes. 

^^The air is as glassy clear as the water, and through it at seemingly 
immense distances^ the land shows purple and orange, blue and grey, tiU 
the lanvlscap^ is oiie great rainbow. « . « Kvervwhere is vastness, freedom, 
r^pocMs, gentle^ ai\d yet not melancholy ; because with all undw the buniing 
bl\k^ ther^ i« that fre<»h wholesome heat which in itself is life and youth 
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call it ; — a world of fancy, in the midst of a very jumble 
of oddities. 

A restless, impulsive, fidgety spirit like Ettie's, was 
not likely to be an exception to this law, or rather law- 
lessness in the world of dreams. In her case they 
shaped themselves into the wildest vagaries of thought 
— thought that ran absolute riot : and I think you will 
not be unprepared to hear that a very frequent persona- 
tion in these visions of her sleeping hours, whether by 
day or by night, was her omnipresent Shell; what, if 
she had lived in ancient, instead of modem Italy, would 
have undoubtedly been the chief of her * penates^-r-her 
household gods. 

So was it now. I really cannot attempt to explain or 
specify — for it baflBles explanation — the singular connec- 
tion, or association that was formed in this dream be- 
tween the Child conchologist and her constant favourite. 
Let those who understand dreams (which I do not) ex- 
plain the mystery. SuflSce it to say, that in that morn- 
ing siesta, her Shell, though it took no human shape, but 
remained the very same Shell that ever it had been, some- 
how or other became all at once invested with the gift of 
speech. Where its tongue, or organ of utterance was, 
no mortal could discover. Indeed, it was plainly visible 
it had none. The sounds and words came either 
from its surface, or from some invisible ' sprite ' that 

B 
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haunted it, and veiled its fairy personality behind the 
opal curtains. But with this, what might be called (to 
use the learned term) the 'philosophy of our subject,' 
we have nothing to do. It is enough to say, that with 
speech this dumb thing was gifted. In plain words, it 
began to talk ; and a pretty talking, and a strange talking, 
and a long talking, and I may add a very intelligent 
talking it had too. 

Moreover, I must note further, that the Shell had not 
only conversational powers, but others which turned out 
to be equally marvellous. Dumb, helpless, insensate, 
with its rough outside coating, and with the one black 
hole in the top, it became endowed with motion in its 
own native element; capable of gliding, and skimming, 
and diving ; at times with a slow and stately, at others 
with an inconceivable speed. It appeared to remain, as 
I have just said, its own individual self, alike in size and 
colour, and perhaps if anything a trifle bigger. But by 
one of those same privileges which belong to dreams, one 
of those extravagant violations of all natural law, Ettie 
herself, (the * Child ' as we shall continue familiarly to call 
her,) assumed a very different and most diminutive shape. 
She was reduced to the tiniest dimension, no bigger in- 
deed than her last photograph, or the least bulky doll in 
her cupboard. 

Our heroine may have had her juvenile faults, but, 
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among these, she was not vain; If vanity however had 
been a characteristic, we could hardly have quarrelled 
with her, had she been somewhat proud of her present 
reproduction ; or, to use the big word, her * metamor- 
phosis/ For only think ! there she was, the smallest of 
entities, afloat by the brink of the sea, perched on the 
lower edge of the Shell, the opal circle rising in opal 
concave behind her, quite a little Queen in her pearly 
chariot. Not certainly in regal robes, for she was, or 
rather appeared in her vision to be, simply draped in a 
dress of white, with blue sash and rosettes of the same 
colour. She was equally innocent of any royal crown : 
but a wreath, partly of tiny shells, and partly of wild 
flowers, encircled her brow. One other feature was 
peculiar. I fancy, to give greater stability and security 
to this somewhat perilous seat, either by a device of 
her own, (for the little thing was ready in resources,) 
or of the Shell, I cannot say, — a golden silk cord was 
passed through the hole I have spoken of, and twisted 
deftly and gracefully around the slender waist. Thus 
moored to her seat of safety, by any mishap to topple 
over into the sea was impossible. 

But the particulars of the equipage will be best un- 
folded by giving the conversation which seemed to form 
the beginning, or 'prologue,' of the dream. 
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'''' CHAPTER II. 

^te^TTIE." Baid the Shell, as 

yE_^ the little lady thus 

^^^ found herself all at 

ic la so strange a position 

— I im going to take you a 

voyage." 


•f^ 


" A voviige . — where ? — what 
ilo you mean ? " aaid the timorous 
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thing, as she imagined herself just floating off in some 
mysterious way, from the well-known ledge of rocks on 
which she had often gathered limpets. 

" Yes, — a voyage, — or a journey, wliichever you please 
to call it. I am going, my own self, to conduct you to some 
of the great Seas and Oceans in the world. You have 
no idea of all I shall show you. Trust me, Child. Mount 
up on the little seat I have cushioned. You need not 
have a fear of any kind. We shall not be above a week 
away, and I promise to land you as safe on these rocks 
as you now are." 

" I have no liking whatever for a voyage, or for sea- 
sights," was the reply. " You dear, good, kind Shell, I 
know you only desire my pleasure. But I would a 
thousand times rather remain at home. There is 
nothing beneath these dull, moaning billows I would 
care to look at. Much as I prize our own blue waters 
and daily like to watch them, I wish to go no farther 
than the pretty beach they lave. I wish no higher hap- 
piness, than to chase these sunny waves, and to have them 
in playful mood pursuing me back again, my feet crack- 
ling the brown seaweed." 

" You don't know," said the Shell, trying to smile as 
well as a Shell could do. 

"I do know," rejoined Ettie, raising herself on her 
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pearly seat. " Look around you," she continued, waving 
her little hand in the direction of the gardens and groves 
behind, the Maritime Alps with their colour-memories 
of rhododendrons and gentians in the blue distance, 
and the rim of varied loveliness girding the whole 
shore : — " I should like you to tell me what I could 
see in your ocean-depths compared with these ? — drear}^, 
bleak, dark caves, with neither bird nor blossom, grove 
nor dell " 

" Oh, Child ! " was all the interruption the Shell ven- 
tured to offer the excited speaker. 

"Yes," she pursued — hardly giving herself time to draw 
a breath — "nothing but plunging and heaving, pitching 
and tossing, booming and foaming; — savage things below; 
stupid gulls, and rollicking seals, and stormy petrels, 
above." 

" Ettie, Ettie, my dear, how you are pelting me with 
words!" 

"Not half done yet," was the discouraging answer. 
" You would be taking me away too at this loveliest 
season. How I should miss my olive woods, my orange 
and arbutus groves, my vines and palms, roses and 
honeysuckles and dewy flower-cups. Then, my winged 
friends of all kinds : — not to speak of favourite insect 
tribes, from the smallest of them, to my pet dragon-fly, 
with his sapphire plates of mail and wings of gauze. 
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What care I," continued the little impassioned orator, as 
she now (and high time for her) was drawing to a 
close — "What care I for dumb fishes, and this great 
desert of salt water, compared with all these lovely sights, 
and merry minstrels of my* own land-home ? " 

The Shell was for the moment stupefied and con- 
founded, with such a gushing protest from so diminutive a 
mortal. She saw, however, the necessity of an immediate 
response to avoid further discussion : — 

" Let me tell you in one word, my dear, that you are 
in ignorance of the whole matter. I think I can pledge 
myself to introduce you to what are quite equal in their 
way to all you speak of. Yes, under these great stormy- 
looking billows of a dozen oceans, I shall undertake to 
show you hills and valleys, and plains; passes with 
their clififs and precipices; groves and arcades of sea- 
forests; caves embossed with green and gold seaweed, 
and decked and trellised with sea-flowers (or what for 
the present I shall call sea-flowers) of every kind : these 
too, not with the one uniform colour of your grasses and 
ferns, but patterns as varied in hue as in that kaleido- 
scope of yours. Only imagine, Ettie, your Eoman Cam- 
pagna with its spring patches of colour, which wither in 
a few weeks, multiplied a thousandfold, and keeping 
bright and beautiful the whole year round, — a winter as 
well as a summer garden ! " 
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The Child could only stare incredulously ; the Cam- 
pagna being her ideal of all loveliness. 

"Not to waste words," continued the other, "that sea 
you delight in, and so often gaze upon, is only the azure 
cover, the blue tent-awning of a wondrous world of beauty. 
I don't wish to wound a sensitive little soul. But just let 
me remark, (you know in a whisper,) I have heard people 
say, that your own loftiest and proudest hills, or vast 
portions of them, are chiefly composed of the remains 
of sea animals. What say you, little woman, to 
that ? " 

Ettie was again for the moment silenced. To say the 
truth she was indignant. Her curled lip and merry 
twinkle expressed what she felt, which was to this effect 
— " Do you suppose I believe all this ? " 

The Shell, however, was not abashed or disconcerted, 
but again took up its parable : — 

" Ah, my Child, though I am happy now that I have 
fallen into your hands, let me tell you I have reason to 
be proud, and am proud of my native element, with its 
eight thousand different kinds of fishes ; to say nothing 
of the four thousand five hundred families and relations, 
near and distant, which bear my name. Then there is 
no room for narrow envy and jealousy in these vast 
domains. We have no separate holdings here, such as 
irritate one when they land on your Eiviera shores. The 
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sea," continued the speaker, with the air of a Solon — " is 
a freehold. We have no such thing as rights of pro- 
perty, and favoured classes. We have no boundary lines 
or hedges or mud- walls, keys or locks, taxes or police. 
It is a great unfenced territory, where there is plenty of 
elbow room. No one jostles against his fellow, or 
grumbles at the fewness of his acres. Acres!" added the 
Shell, as loud as a Shell could screech without risking 
a fracture, — "Acres, indeed ! — Mind, Child, I am no philo- 
sopher ; but I am told that out of the one hundred and 
ninety-seven millions of square miles which the globe 
covers, three-fourths of that is claimed by the ocean.* 
And for your cities, why the greatest capitals in your 
world, built a hundred times over and a hundred times 
over again, would be nothing to what I can exhibit to 
you." 

" Oh, I don't care for big things," said the pigmy, 
rising from her seat to show how picturesquely small 
she herself was, amid the Shell's vast calculations. 
"But," she continued, as if acting on the old principle 
that second thoughts were best, — " I shall leave myself 

* " This fluid mass,'* in the calculation of an interesting writer, "comprises 
two billions, two hundred and fifty millions of cubic miles, . . . equal to 
about the quantity of water which would be discharged by all the rivers 
of the earth in forty thousand years." "If a giant hand," says another, 
" were to uproot the Andes and cast them into the sea, they would be 
engulfed in the abyss, and scarcely raise the general level of the waters." 
— Br. Hariwig, 
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in your hands, for I know you will act the part of a 
prudent guardian-angel." 

" Oflf we go then," said the other, knowing somebody's 
impulsive vacillating ways, and fearing the possibility of 
as sudden a change of mind. 

Before Ettie could possibly qualify or modify her 
assent, she found herself- — well, she knew not where. 
It had been no great or violent plunge after all. She 
and the Shell were sailing, in the calm of a lovely after- 
noon, far, far out on the bosom of the sea. Its surface 
was clear, and smooth as a sheet of glass : not a speck of 
land was visible. The sun was either rising, or setting, 
she hardly knew which ; but a molten pathway of light 
came up to where her feet tipped the water. If she 
could have looked round, she would have seen the hollow 
of the Shell glowing and gleaming with luscious rainbow 
tints. The sky above, and in front was most gorgeous. 
She would not make the avowal, though she felt it all 
the same, that neither above the distant Alps in the 
morning, nor the nearer Esterels in the evening, had she 
ever seen such banks of clouds, tipped and glorified with 
purple, and amethyst, and vermilion. 

" I confess," said the Shell, when it saw Ettie's eyes 
so transfixed on the bastions of cloud and the vistas ol 
golden glory, " that is one thing I cannot promise you 
where we presently purpose to descend. We have no 
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gleaming sunsets in the depths of the sea. But let us 
start before the sun has actually set. He will guide us 
at least so far on our marine journey." 

So saying, in the gentlest way the little chariot and 
charioteer disappeared from sight. Ettie could hardly 
say she felt the transition from the clear air and pure 
light of day, or indeed so much as one disagreeable sen- 
sation. Onward they moved in an oblique path, down, 
down, considerably downward. I have said ' considerably 
downward;' for although in a dream the question of 
atmospheric pressure need not be too scrupulously taken 
into account,^ at the same time it must be noted at the 
outset of this voyage, that the Shell rarely attempted de- 
scent with her proteg^ and prodigy to any very profound 
depths. In addition to other reasons to which we may 
afterwards refer, her own Shell-instinct seemed to direct 
her to the spots where the wealth of the ample sea- 
territory could be best seen and enjoyed. The situation 
was, I need not remark, quite new to the little adven- 
turous traveller, but the novelty was in every way an 
agreeable one. Her attention for the whole next hour 
— indeed so long as there was any feeble light for her — 

* The old theory (we speak, of course, not of dreams, but of realities) — 
shared by men of Science as to *' the stupendous pressure which made life 
of any kind impossible " in the^ sea-depths, is now materially exploded by 
recent researches, — as well as "the waste of utter darkness." — See Sir 
Wyville Thomson's Introduction to " Depths of the Sea." 
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was absorbed with the multitudinous members (citizens 
I should say) of the ocean-world. How quick and graceful 
in their movements I They recalled the arrowy dartings 
and gyrations of some of her familiar home-birds ; — only 
no song, no throstling; — all was strangely silent and still. 
Their diversity in size and colour was as remarkable 
as their numbers. As some rather scowling, untaking 
fellows, with big staring eyes occasionally passed, she 
imagined them casting a surly side-glance, as if demand- 
ing who this intruder was on their domain. Others 
however were reassuring in their ways ; others attractive. 
SomQ with scales sparkling like silver, some as if clad in 
cloth of gold ; some tumbling and disporting in awkward 
fashion in a bath of ultra-marine; some cleaving their 
way with consummate grace : but most, it must be 
allowed, very busy in satisfying the demands of appetite, 
and not by any means fastidious about appropriating for 
this end the inferiors of the race. All this was the more 
strange to Ethel, as the immediate shores of her dearly 
loved Mediterranean were by no means prolific in speci- 
mens of the finny tribe : — nothing certainly compared to 
the great contiguous Western Ocean. The fishermen 
along the Eiviera are comparatively few; and for the 
best of reasons, are poorly recompensed for their toil. 
The fish-markets of Nice, Cannes, and Mentone are in- 
debted to the Atlantic for their most valuable stock in 
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trade. This paucity however, alike in number and variety, 
did not apply to the outer domain of the "European 
Lake." And as for shells, even before the more recent 
dredgings which have increased this "roll-call" of the 
Great Sea, the varied kinds were reckoned at least at 600. 

By this time the two friends had reached the bottom. 
Not by any means a deep place ; but the sunlight being 
now almost completely withdrawn, Ettie could only 
discern the dim, strange, ghostly outline of algae; — 
garlands of plumarias and other streamers of seaweed: 
long ribbons of the latter of delicate formation, some of 
which reached all the way from the surface and hung 
like pennons over her head. I say ' hung,' not waved, 
for, in these still, low deeps, there is no zephyr to wave 
them. So that they have the peculiarity, in most cases 
at least, of being straight and rigid, yet so beautiful in 
themselves, that the perpendicular shape did not make 
them unpicturesque. 

" My pretty Child," said the Shell in quite an affec- 
tionate mood, "we have had a brief journey of it this 
afternoon. We have no curfew bell," it added with a 
quizzical look, " down here to toll, in order to put the 
lights out: I fancy for the best of reasons, that we 
have none to extinguisL But you have need of rest 
— Gome, here is the very kind of place I was looking 
for." 
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The Shell was again in motion, and they floated 
calmly and silently into a tiny grotto in the rock. 
Its walls were just discernible, and no more. Indeed, 
they would not have been visible at all, but for some 
strange-looking, round, living things, afterwards to be 
spoken of, which gave out from their bodies a dull, 
phosphorescent light; others of the same kind tinier 
still. But these dim, moving lamps were shy of the 
visitor too, and after politely lighting her to her bed- 
chamber they beat their retreat outside. 

" At other times," said the Shell, " it may be advis- 
able for you to have a change of couch and recline on 
a bed of sea-moss. But to-night keep where you are. 
It will be better in every way." 

So, with these delicate network of marine streamers, 
like fairy bed-curtains over her head — the little drowsy 
heroine, tucking both her feet up on her opal chariot, 
and leaning her head back as well as she could on the 
same pillow, fell fast asleep ; and for anything I can tell, 
dreamt of the Eiviera, and home, and of the sparkling 
waves on the beach, and of Angelo in his hut, and of the 
limpets on the rocks, and of the Great Sun, as she had 
seen it a hundred times go down in the far west, turning 
everything it could touch or light upon, into burnished 
gold. 
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to tuck her hand under her pillow, and sing her morning 
greeting to the Shell, was the first thing which recalled 
her to the reality of her present very singular situation. 

But she was not inclined to be morose or sentimental 
under it Not a bit of her. She gazed with wonder 
and fond delight on her new dwelling; with its floor 
a mosaic of bright sand. Were its walls of alabaster ? 
Had the fabled mermaids roofed it with what recalled 
to her the old stalactites in the caverns of Derbyshire, 
and hung outside its door these waving frond-curtains of 
purple weed, and balustrades frescoed with mimic grey 
and orange lichen ? Even the cockl^is and limpets seemed 
set, like watch-dogs in their sea-kennels, to keep guard. 
In a word, the Elfin voyager sank into quite a child 
reverie. She saw assuredly one of these Fairy Castles, 
with the tales of which her Genoese nurse used to 
beguile the long winter evenings, or old Angelo, at 
times a leisure hour on the shore. Her dwelling, 
moreover, was not only ready furnished within, but 
its outward 'appanages' excited equal surprise and 
approbation. There was, close to the entrance, what 
might very well have passed anywhere else for a moat 
and a drawbridge; and, as for the gardens, — surely it 
must have been the original of Count Pallavicini's 
famous one at Pegli on the Genoese coast, — ^the caves 
and grottoes with their blue lights and natural archesi 
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and the little pet of an island, only with sea-limpets 
instead of waterfowl, and one or two sea-snails with 
their brightly-tinted shells. And then, crimson . plots 
of she knew not what ; tiny lawns and parterres of sea- 
herbage, standing very much m need of the mower 
and his sickle; — and the silvery and golden scaled 
fishes cutting all sorts of graceful antics and manoeuvres 
around her. Oh ! what could these possibly be to our 
little Queen of the Shell, but her lackeys in their gold 
and silver liveries, waiting upon her commands?* 
Then, there were representative members of other 
little tribes of shellfish. These rather amused her. 
They were not inclined, no, not one of them, to be so 
loyal, or deferential; for they merely peeped out of 
their tiny dwellings, to see who in the world this 
new visitor could be, that was creating such a com- 
motion. The first law and question of nature was with 
them paramount: — Could she have brought them any- 
thing to eat? But when this last point was settled 
in the negative, in a huflf at being disturbed for no 
good purpose, down they drew their windows again, 
and slammed their doors; and covering themselves up 



* All naturalists are agreed as to the extreme beauty of the Mediter- 
ranean fishes. And as to the variety of species, it is enough to refer to 
the ten closely printed pages in Admiral Smyth's learned and reliable work 
on the Mediterranean, pp. 199-209. 
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with their bedclothes, resumed their sleep, and sluggard 
life and ways.* 

Morning reflections were cut short by the voice of the 
Shell, telling Ettie to prepare for the day's duties or 
pleasures. No preparations indeed were really needed to 
complete her toilet, save perhaps adjusting the wreath 
round her head, and re-fastening the golden cord round 
her waist which she had unloosed for the night's comfort. 
Accordingly, the beautiful curtains in the front of the 
enchanted castle seemed to understand the necessity of 
withdrawing themselves, to let our little Pilgrim of the 
ocean proceed on her way. 

" I have a happy thought in my head," said the Shell, 
"for to-morrow, and which will help considerably to 
hasten our future joumeyings. But we have nothing un- 
duly to press us at present. 1 have a few places to call 
at, quite in the neighbourhood, but which are well worth 
your visiting. You can trust to my knowledge, and, above 
all, to my invisible helm, to steer you in safety." 

* Sea life, with rare exception, revels in the shady depths, avoiding the 
light. Hence the principle followed in the modem Aquarium is " to give 
the animals the very smallest amount of light consistently with their 
being seen at all by visitors." In the sea " many of them are always in 
more or less darkness, and this shade they often seek in aquaria by hiding 
in crevices of rock-work, or by burrowing in the sand and shingle, many 
of them coming out of their retreats only at night." {Hand-book to C. P. 
Aquarium, p. 31.) It is for the above reason that aquaria are, generally 
speaking, stocked from near the shore. Specimens from the very deep sea 
cannot be kept permanently alive. 
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Ethel nodded acquiescence, though in a sort of re- 
gretful mood at leaving her first fairy palace, with its 
cluster of novelties. But if any tears were actually shed, 
they were speedily dried, as she felt herself again afloat 
on her opal raft. 

" Well," said the Shell, ** we are approaching the in- 
teresting household, among the members of which we 
shall saunter very quietly and leisurely to-day. They 
are a lowly branch among the ocean tribes ; they are, how- 
ever, a large and attractive one too. They are found at 
great depths in one part of the sea ; at other places, as 
here, not very far from the surface." She spoke, not 
of the surrounding algae, but of what are frequently, but 
not correctly, termed corallines. We say * incorrectly ; ' 
because corallines are really and truly plants covered with 
carbonate of lime. It was specimens of the numerous 
family, naturalists call ' Alcyonaria,' which, as we shall see 
presently, were now to claim their attention. But Ethel, 
though both names were mentioned to her, naturally 
clung to the more common though erroneous one : I fancy 
because it was simpler, and the good Shell, in an accom- 
modating spirit, did not challenge its accuracy. 

" Tush, Child, here we come right among them," it 
continued, as they were entering the glades of a varied 
forest. " Just see how strange they are ; and living things 
too ! Those learned in ocean lore once thought them 
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only big sea-flowers, or sea-blossoma I do confess they look 
very like big flower-plots, in a vast sea-garden.— But now 
there can be little doubt these you now behold are what 
the learned name * Zoophytes* — life-plants; animal flowers, 
or animal branches, if you like to call them. I own too, 
they are among the lowest foim of sea-life ; some animals 
would refuse to acknowledge them either as cousins or 
second cousins. If your eyes were sharp enough, you 
could see, in not a few, the live polyps peeping out of 
their cell-like structures, as if perfectly conscious of your 
passing approval. It is these organs of touch that are so 
beautiful, with all the varied tints and tender shape of 
flowers. Each polyp has a separate existence. Yet each 
too is connected with the whole branching leaf of which 
it forms a part, just as the sap is common to the entire 
tree. And then, see the varied algae or seaweeds scat- 
tered around them ! A few we got a glimpse of last night 
and this morning. They are a wonderful and perfectly 
endless family." * ^ 

* Corallines (we still use the word in its popular sense) are seen to 
advantage in the Brighton Aquarium, that muUwni in parvo sea- world. In 
one of the tanks " a delicate species of Lace Coralline {Memhranipora mem- 
hranacea) has established itself spontaneously on the front-glass, forming 
small lace-like patches of an inch or more in diameter. Examined with a 
powerful pocket- lene, every patch is found to be composed of a multitude 
of minute cells of an oval form ; and each of these is inhabited by a fixed, 
transparent animal, resembling a microscopic sea-anemone, but of more 
complex organisation, and which possesses a distinct nervous system, and 
has its tiny tentacles finely ciliated." — Guide-book^ p. 76. 
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" I do believe," said Ethel, " I have seen many things 
very like them, at least in shape, lying on our own 
shores, or on the rocks after a storm ; what the fishermen 
call wrack — only they were poor, brown, dingy affairs 
compared with these." 

"Oh yes, I think you can well understand that," 
replied the Shell. " These poor waifs and strays, the pro- 
digals and castaways, after being torn and tossed and 
mangled with wind and wave, cut a sorry figure in 
colour or anything else, compared with such as you see 
now in the enjoyment of their native element You 
may believe it is just with them, as with the flowers in 
your garden at home. Pluck one of these, and its beauty 
is sure soon to fade. But do look. Child, at these beauti- 
ful sea-flowers unplucked ! " 

Ettie gazed with a will on the rare things of beauty, 
both ' Alcyonaria* and Algse. She looked at one; and there, 
to be sure, were great branching ferns of gorgeous colour, 
in which yellow, and red, and^olive prevailed, in place of 
the famiUar green. Then there was something, whatever 
its name was, extremely like the familiar bindweed 
festooned in garlands from branch to branch. Another 
patch reminded her of skeleton leaves of gigantic size, 
with delicate tracery and varying tints. Then, a great, 
compact rounded mass, exactly as if some ocean bees had 
wished to rival their friends on land, and had constructed 
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a series of cells. Another was very much as if a crown 
of rare workmanship rested on a rock-cushion. Another 
looked as if some fabled Tritons had made off with a 
cactus plant, with its thick knotty branches, from Bordi- 
ghera, or Monaco, and plunged it into the rival element 
Here was another, which in delicacy of net- work might 
have come from the filigree workers in the Prado of 
Genoa. And then, above all, and to Ettie more striking 
than all, the same feeling she had experienced the pre- 
vious evening, and which, as we shall find, was a frequently 
occurring sensation, — the perfect stillness of this marine 
solitude. Not a breath ruffled it ; no tumult of street, — 
no shouts of village children, — ^no songs returning from 
the f esta, — ^no boom of wave, nor roll of thunder, nor sound 
of cataract. The winds above, for all she knew, might be, 
as indeed they were at that moment, holding carnival on 
the surface, but here was a Temple of everlasting Silence. 
To one accustomed to the din of the upper world it 
was almost oppressive. She could not help remarking, 
" My old nurse, among her other fairy stories, used to tell 
me of a Being the old Pagan Greeks and Eomans supposed 
to be the god of the winds, called uEolus, who dwelt in a 
sea-cave and had all the tempests confined in it — ^letting 
them loose when he pleased. But I shall never believe 
her again." 

Presently the sun in the upper heavens had shone out 
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in his full glory, penetrating with his rays to the place 
where they were, and lighting up the submarine-petrified 
copse (or we should rather say, what was uncommonly like 
it,) with a wonderful brilliance. The branches, unlike 
any real forest, seemed to assume every variety of tint. 
The fins of little fishes, like the wings of humming-birds, 
flashed as they darted from arcade to arcade. It was the 
peculiar effect indeed of the light in that early morning 
hour, which thus heightened in no small degree the 
magical surroundings. The sun's rays impinging ob- 
liquely on the surface of the upper waves were refracted 
as in a prism, and distributed the rainbow tints — the 
prismatic colours — on every several object around. Some 
of the algse were tipped with blue and red and green« 
A mollusc, otherwise inconspicuous outwardly, was clad 
in violet : — while others — shells, fishes, rocks — had stolen 
for the nonce every hue of the Bow of Heaven — a very 
kaleidoscope of beauty ; — here a ruby, there a topaz, 
there a sapphire. "'^ 

" Look, Ettie," said the Shell, singling out something 
with special claims, " here is what I know will interest 
you. Look at that somewhat stiff stem with the stars, 
or flowers, although I again tell you they are in truth 
the living polyps showing face and figure ; — ^well, if 



* See this weU described by Jules Verne in his interesting volume, 
p. 87. 
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your littlo fingers would remove from the outer coating or 
covering of these stems, what looks like bark ; — do you 
know what you would reach ? Why, Child, you would 
conio to a branching stalk of red coral ! " 

** Hod coral 1 my favourite ! At what I have stared 
my oyos out in the shop windows in Nice ! I have a 
wliolo beautiful cluster of my very own, in beads, at 
homo, which I wear on my birthday. Have I not watched 
too tvoin Corvo and Pegli the lateen sails of the fishers 
fur out in tho Mediterranean — I verily believe just 
porlmpR uoar where we are at this moment ! Bed coral ! " 
»ho Again Bhoutod, I sliould rather say attempted to shout, 
At tho top of hor voice« ^ If it were not too much of a 
Umd for U8, do kt me grub up one by the root, and have 
it ho)i> biviidt) mo ; 1 could make a coachman's seat of it, 
AUil tnko it home to mother ! *' 

Tht> Sh^l only nused a few opal dimples at the sim- 
jxlJoity of U\« idiHi. 

""Wt^t I ^^l ni4 nvudily forgot these thickets of 
\\xml tJTV^ \)4r fiovrx^xs or bushes^ whichever yoa like to 

"") vmJI th^m b^ noii» of lli«^ epithdts.'* siid the 
^WH "^TWy M^ tt^^^ktj^r t(^^^ ttoviK^ nor shnibs, but I 
«^)HMtt ottc^ uisMt^ tiu)^ W^^ U^T M^ aiitiwMit< Tnr low 
vlv^xrvt ii^ I $)KXiH{i(y ^^ :^i ift ttW ^.nftle of life; bot 
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" Pardon me, good kind old mother," continued Et- 
tie somewhat persistently, "how can you expect me to 
believe this ? Only look, you see the flowers actually 
growing from the stem," pointing at the same time to 
lovely floral tufts breaking out exactly as on the 
branches of a shrubbery plant 

" I am not astonished, Cliild," replied the other, " at 
your mistake, and cannot quarrel with your perversity. 
But mistake it is. These flowery, fringe-like things are 
springing, not from the wood or fibre of a plant, but are 
what the wise people call ' organisms,' growing out of 
the soft pulpy flesh which covers the rigid coral within. 
If you would only touch what look so much like the 
petals of a flower, they will disappear in a way that will 
be sure to convince you." * 

* See "Science for All," p. 151, where the old and now exploded theory 
of the coral being a marine plant is dwelt upon. The opinion of the 
Latin poet Ovid is there quoted, that this member of the " Ocean Vege- 
table Kingdom'' remained ''soft and pliable while under water, — but 
became hardened by exposure to the air." The best corals are obtained 
in the Gulf of Genoa and off the Islands of Corsica and Sicily in the 
Mediterranean. CervOf quoted above, a small attractive village on the 
Kiviera de Ponente, near Savona, has a tragic interest attached to it. 
It was inhabited by quite a little colony of coral fishermen, — who, by a 
species of freemasonry, kept to themselves, in inviolable secrecy, the 
existence and position of a valuable coral reef far out from the shore. 
They and their families, through the enthusiasm of a pious ecclesiastic 
iti the Cathedral of Savona, resolved to build a gorgeous church or 
Temple, crowning the rock on which their village stood. Its foundation 
stone was laid with great pomp under a temporally arbour built to repre- 
sent coral ; with a large piece of real coral depending from the centre of 
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Ettie tried the experiment — ^putting the point of her 
finger on one of the lovely, delicate-looking things. 
Animal sensitiveness was at once exhibited. The 
polyp drew in its tentacles — and she was a sceptic no 
more. 

But her old illusion seemed only to be more astonish- 
ing than ever. " Fancy," she continued, " our orange and 
fig and olive trees with foliage and fruit all alive ! Only 
imagine, every blossom on almond or apricot — a living 
animal ! — with a tiny place too for retreat in the bark 
when made uncomfortable by the flight of a passing bird, 
or the whirr of a beetle. But as to taking a nice speci- 
men with us ? " 

" We shall not at all events cumber ourselves, Child, 
just now," replied the Shell. "Besides, not so easily 
grubbed up as you think. Nor have we tools, either to 
drill the rock, or cut and polish the stem. Oh, forget 
your coral, for the time being. We shall hear more of it 

the roof. The inscription was placed — " L'offertd a Dio dei pescatori di 
corallo " — (The coral fishermen's offering to God). They dedicated much 
of their time and substance to this pious undertaking. All had been 
completed save the portico or facade of the building, — and for this they 
resolved to dedicate the proceeds of their next expedition to the coral 
fishing on their famous reef. The little fleet — seven boats, with aU the 
male population — anxiously expected day after day, never returned. 
From that hour (two hundred years ago) a gloom settled over the place, 
and the sad and romantic tale of " the bank of the Seven Widows '* still 
lingers in the memories of their descendants. [See the account graphi- 
cally described in Fraser^B Magazine, p. 112, 1882.] 
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by and by, in another place and in another form; and do 
let us wander at will among these algoe." * 

" Well," exclaimed Ethel, " that is indeed a wonderful 
glade," as the Shell steered its way into the wide aisle 
with its fresh arcades of beauty, a tapestry of seaweed, 
— affording food for some, and shelter for others of the 
marine creatures disporting themselves in its recesses. 

* Descriptions bearing on the red coral might be multiplied indefinitely. 
As these pages are passing through the press, the eye of the writer acci- 
dentally fell on the following, in one of our daily papers, iUustrating and 
confirming what has just been stated, with other interesting details, too 
long to quote in full : — " The discovery, by an Italian naturalist, of the 
supposed flowers of CoraUium rubrum was considered by men of science as 
conclusive of the correctness of the popular belief. When, therefore, a 
surgeon of MarseiUes, a little more than a hundred years ago, found that 
the so-caUed flowers were in reality animals endowed with the power of 
voluntary motion, and when he communicated the fact to the French 
Academy of Sciences, jbhat learned body, in order to protect the author 
from inevitable derision, thought it prudent, in publishing his research, to 
conceal his name. The surgeon, however, was right — corals, whether 
precious or otherwise, being nothing more than sea-anemones that have 
secreted a calcareous skeleton, and have become compound by budding. 
It is these colonies of soft-bodied zoophytes which secrete the lime of 
which this valuable stone is composed. . . . Few years pass without the 
discovery on some part of the Italian coast of a new bed of this valuable 
material, causing a rush to the spot, and a rapid exhaustion of the coral. 
Such ugly rushes, requiring sometimes the despatch of an Italian man-of- 
war to keep order among the fishing fleet, will probably be less frequent 
in future, owing to the new fisheries law, which secures to the discoverer 
of a coral bank the exclusive right to fish upon it for two years. The 
occasional richness of those submarine 'finds' may be gathered from the 
fact that six hundred boats, which were sent to a newly discovered reef 
off the coast of Sicily in the year 1880, took from it, in the course of a 
few months, not less than eight thousand tons of coral, valued at several 
million pounds sterling. The coral is usually found attached to rocks, 

D 
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They were about twenty-five fathoms under water. 
Here were small-looking branches, real branches this 
time, with bushy tufts; others festooned from stem to 
stem, but all devoid of flowers or blossoms. Here was a 
great sprawling streamer poised over their heads. Some 
came from the bottom, where they were moored in the 
sand and gravel ; others had fixed themselves like 
grappling-irons on the rocks and big stones. Some, little, 
green, tiny things that looked certainly as small as 
the smallest moss Ethel had ever plucked in her pine 
wood on the mountains : and how beautiful ! Then, 
again, a monster, like a flag of distress hung out astern.* 

being, according to Professor Giglioli, never found in mud nor in mnddy 
water, but growing mostly on a regular coral rock formed of different 
species of madrepores. In some places, however, it is found attached to 
shells and other marine objects. It gives out branches in aU directions, 
and attains a height of about one foot, with a thickness usually of less 
than an inch. Precious coral varies considerably in colour, from a deep 
crimson red to a delicate rose pink. It is also occasionally found marbled 
white and red, while both black and white varieties occur. The finest 
pink coral is said to be worth from £80 to £120 per ounce. The Romans 
believed it to possess mysterious virtues, and used to hang branches of it 
round their children's necks to protect them from all sorts of danger — a 
superstition not yet extinct in southern Italy, where coral amulets are still 
worn. In India it is in as much request at the present day as formerly 
Indian pearls were in Kome. The Hindoos wear it in their turbans, and 
adorn the handles of their swords and daggers with it ; the rosaries of 
their priests are made of coral beads, and they place it on the bodies of 
their dead in order to protect them from the inroads of evil spirits." — 
[Extracted from The ScoUman^ April 1882.] 

* The darker-coloured algee grow, if not alone, at all events to 
greatest perfection at lower depths of the sea, hidden away from the light. 
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" Oh, what a big fellow ! " shouted out the Explorer, 
as she dreaded a blow that would have entailed ship- 
wreck. 

" Yes, big certainly — but although I shall not exactly 
promise, I may take you, before our cruise is ended, to 
one of the world's great oceans, where these you now see 
would be pigmies compared to the algoe there found. 
Some very large plants, or trees, torn up from their 
holdings, float on the surface for whole miles, like a 
great brown or purple sea-meadow, much to the annoy- 
ance of mariners. What would you think, (I know you 
would hardly believe me,) were I to speak of them, yes, 
— of one plant at least, a whole mile in length ! But 
so it is, although our tiny craft is quite as well away.* 

The writer of the Crystal Palace Aquarium Hand-hook, in speaking of 
the specimens there inviting shady positions, remarks : — " It is unlikely 
that any green algse (Chlorosperma) will grow in the gloom of these tanks, 
while they are admirably suited for the red algse {Bhodoeperma), which 
always flourish best in much obscurity, — not only because, contrary to the 
rule which obtains among most terrestrial plants, the deeper-coloured 
marine plants or seaweeds grow best in the least light, and fade when 
exposed to much iUumination, — but also when so exposed they become 
densely covered with, and have their form and character concealed by, 
various green or purple filamentous weeds, which, under the stimulus of 
light, tend to grow upon everything." 

* Professor Edward Forbes similarly describes : — " On the north-west 
coast of North America there is a tangle named Nereocyttis, having a 
stem which measures, when full grown, three hundred feet in length, and 
bears at its extremity a huge float six or seven feet long, shaped like an 
enormous cask, and crowned by a tuft of more than fifty forked leaves, 
each of them from thirty to forty feet long. Among this submarine 
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I think we cannot do better than spend the night 
here." 

Ettie was somewhat drowsy, but she found it for long 
impossible to shut her eyes and hide out the manifold 
new beauties which the deeper sea revealed; whether 
algee or zoophytes, or, what was more litely, some new 
tribal acquaintances, she did not know. She could not 
be troubled with names. There were again a number of 
beautiful little phosphorescent creatures (medusae), far 
lovelier than last night's, some like opal and ruby, mov- 
ing about in all directions, evidently the little lamp- 
lighters of these regions ; or rather, each a lamp of itself, 
emitting in some strange way light from its body. It 
looked exactly as if they had got up an illumination in 
honour of herself and her ShelL The little things, too, 
seemed to have donned their court dress of bright purple. 
Each rivalled the other in beauty of form, — lighting 



foliage, the sea-otter lies in wait for its prey, and, when tired, delights to 
rest and sleep on the enormous bladders. Yet all this mass of vegetation 
is moored by a stem as thin as a whip-cord.'* (Literary Papers, p. 300.) 
" He then refers also to the ' Macrocyttis,* just described, with " its 
astonishing length of nearly one thousand feet." Also to the beautiful 
green algse of the Cavlerpa group, seen by Professor Harvey at the 
southern extremity of Florida. ** This," he adds, " is the favourite food of 
turtles, and it is not improbable that those dearly prized reptiles owe 
much of the delicacy and aU the colour of their cherished green fat to the 
verdant seaweeds just mentioned^" Sir Wyville Thomson speaks of "the 
Gulf weed {Sargaaaum baec^erum) scattering its feathery islets over vast 
areas of warm, still water." — Challenger, ii 339. 
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up sand and shingle, to say nothing of the reflection from 
Ettie's own opal throne.* 

But, the command being given, it was obeyed. Ethel 
untied the golden cord from her waist^ and fastened it 
round the stem of the stoutest coralline she could find ; 
adjusted her posture ; folded her arms across ; and amid 
this mass of marine vegetation, darting of agile fishes, 
and shower of marine fireworks, she seemed to forget 
being already in dreamland, and in mental vision anew 
fell asleep. 

* Professor Forbes thus speaks of these lustrous effects in oonnection 
with the Mediterranean, under another form of beauty : — ** This luminosity 
is especially remarkable in the Mediterranean. In our own seas it is 
often very brilliant; but in the south it gains vividness through the 
assistance of more luminous and larger meduss and of molluscs of the 
Salpa genus which, adhering together so as to form long and tortuous 
chains, shine beneath the waves like fiery serpents. ''-—.£i^ary Papers, 
p. 112. 
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shells clinging to them — the inmates putting out their 
inquisitive horns on an exploring expedition, and drawing 
them in again in very nervous, fidgety fashion. Then 
there were the same lords and ladies of the bed- 
chamber, in their scaly liveries of gold and silver, green 
and yellow, sporting about ; some of them getting won- 
drously familiar and presuming, as they gathered round 
the strange visitor, even peering up in her face, rather 
rudely and unceremoniously. 

Ettie, however, did not mind these intrusive liberties ; 
and having completed her simple toilette, she was dis* 
turbed in her reveries by the voice of her faithful 
Achates. 

" Well," said the Shell, " you have had a journey of 
it, Child ; I verily believe you don't know a bit of you 
what this new region is ? " 

" That I don't ! " was the answer, in the delightful 
oblivion of a first waking. 

" In a word then," said the other, " you are in a place 
you have often heard of before — you are in the great 
Pacific — ^the tropical part of it,— one of the ocean's 
vastest territories, and one abounding with rare riches. 
I may well say a vast territory. We can explore 
but a little nook of it^ for it occupies seventy millions 
of square miles. I wish,** she continued, ''to b^n 
the day with a very leisurely cruise, and not very 
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far from the shore, among what I am sure will interest 
you." 

They started ofif at once, steering their way through a 
pathway of azure blue, enlivened with sea-flowers of 
varied colours — some of them so bright as to suggest to 
Ettie's lively imagination rubies and amethysts set in 
turquoise. 

The speed was at first tolerably rapid. In beginning 
to slacken, the Shell again broke silence. " Do you 
know, my dear, what we are approaching ? You were so 
pleased with the sights of yesterday, that I thought I 
had as well transport you, all at once, in dreamy fashion, 
and introduce you to some giant kinsfolk, or, I should 
rather say, to their giant works." 

*" What can you mean ? " was the somewhat im- 
patient rejoinder. 

" Why," said the Shell, with the brevity of an agree- 
able surprise, " they are the Coral Islands of this dear 
old Pacific." 

" The Coral Islands ! " exclaimed the Child. " Oh ! 
I have heard father speak of these so often. You don't 
know how I have longed to see their wonderful Babel- 
builders, or if I cannot see and watch the builders, at 
all events admire their work. " 

" They are wonderful indeed," said the Shell, all its 
opal colours appearing to glo:!87 at the thought. "No 
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workmen in the world have ever reared what these toil- 
ing pigmy creatures have done. Houses, castles, and 
fortresses have been built, and are being built by the 
' weest ' yet sturdiest of masons.''^ And not only so ; but 
nature," observed the little philosopher, getting quite 
poetical as well as learned, — " completes their work ; for 
on the top of these vast outer buildings, or rather when 
the solid mass rises to the surface of the water, there is 
placed in the course of time layer on layer of vegetable 
matter." 

" You are getting too deep for me," said Ethel, much 
interested ; " pray don't keep me longer in suspense" 

" Well, I shall pick out the tiniest I can find," said 
the Shell; — "for I need not tell you there are single 
islands as large as an English county, and groups of 
them as large as England itself, while many of the coral 
reefs are vastly bigger still." 



* The polyp builders of the " branchmg coral " we have spoken of in 
the preceding chapter, in connection with the red coral of the Mediter- 
ranean, are quite different from the reef -builders. The latter are altogether 
a more vigorous order than the former. *'The organisation of those 
apparently insignificant beings, and the instinct with which they are en- 
dowed, adapt them to perform, with a precision never exceeded by the 
most skilful chemist, one of the grandest feats of nature's laboratory. The 
currents of the ocean bring to them in the sea- water a solution of carbonate 
of lime, washed by the rains and carried by the rivers of remote continents 
into the sea. This lime those little chemists separate from the sea-water 
and form into a symmetrical structure as compact and solid as marble." — 
Half Hours on the Deep, p. 236. 
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So saying, they both emerged to the surface, and the 
same moment Ettie's eyes fell on what she might well 
have mistaken for a bit of her own Eiviera : — only instead 
of the somewhat prevailing ooze, there were sands of pure 
white — a sprinkling of shells and lumps of broken coral, 
with the usual deposit of wrack and seaweed. 

This outer ledge or reef was only the frame or setting 
of an enchanting picture. It enclosed a mass of tropical 
luxuriance. 

" A coral island, indeed ! '* exclaimed Ethel. " But 
tell me, how came these ocean builders to get hold ol 
pines and palms and banyans ? — this does puzzle me." 

We may thus interpret, at a little greater length to our 
readers, the Shell's reply. The explanation asked is alike 
a simple and a beautiful one. 

No sooner does the polyp builder reach the surface — 
or tide-mark, than it at once dies. Life is impossible to 
it without the sea surroundings. But the ocean itself 
completes in a singular way what the little creature 
cannot. None but those who have had the opportunity of 
witnessing the effects, can believe what the force of waves 
is, when lashed into fury by a storm. In this case they 
break and tear up solid fragments of the polyps* work. 
They grind (if I can use such a word about water) 
other parts of it into powder. These are tossed along 
with decayed leaves and stems and broken shells and 
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tangle, and other ocean drift and debris, into the centre 
of the 'lagoon,' as it is called. The outer border just 
spoken of, surrounding the lagoon, is first filled with 
solid matter. This is gradually added to and en- 
larged by fresh accumulations, till a substantial frame- 
work, at all events, is constructed. In some cases the 
whole circlet is, in course of ages, filled in within these 
outer walls. In other cases the lagoon surrounds one or 
more inner islands.* Then other agents are called in 
to complete the island creation. Many auxiliaries lend 
a hand to stock these true gardens of the Hesperides. 
The sea-birds make it a perch, or pausing-place for 
themselves in their flight. They become, in a sense, 
farmers and gardeners, by carrying in their bills from 
the land and shore seeds for their own food. Some of 
these they drop by accident on the new-formed island ; 
so that a stalk of com is seen up-springing here; and 
a wild-flower there ; and a weed there. In due course, 

* These strange circular rims of coral have obtained the name of Atolls. 
There is generally an opening at one side ; so that they may be described 
as gigantic harbours screening vessels from the fury of the storms con- 
tinually breaking on the outer reef. A still more remarkable feature in 
the form and construction of the Atolls is, — that there are a succession of 
these of a smaller size, linked together, each with a small lagoon of its 
own surrounding the great central one, exactly like a circle or series of 
massive fortresses. Only, instead of the moat, as in older days, being 
outside, it is transferred within. In these sheltered lagoons, where the 
water is not too salt (through evaporation), the delicate order of polyps 
work, and construct the more beautiful coral both in form and colour. 
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a regular Turkey carpet is spread, in which green, of 
course, is the preponderating colour. A few of the bigger 
beaks may have contrived to carry a seed as large as 
an acorn or a date. The receding waves from the shore 
too, and other ocean currents, bring now and then 
some stray contributions, along with sand and fragments 
of solid matter; perhaps tumbling a cocoa-nut on rare 
occasions, or the trunk of a palm or a camphor tree. 

We know how speedily even one seed germinates and 
multiplies itself; so that the coral island that may 
have taken ages to be formed, is in the course of years 
covered with rare vegetation, — from the anemone and 
forget-me-not, — the pea and bean, the wheat-stalk and 
the sugar-cane, to the oak, and fig, and feathery palm. 
Nor need we stop here : — for, mixed up in this drift- 
wood there may be, accidentally, the eggs or shells or 
cocoons of insects. So that the butterfly with his rich 
brocade of red and gold, — and the beetle with his 
sheaths of sombre blue, may wake up to find them- 
, selves among plants and flowers and the pipings and 
twitterings of birds. In due course the green emerald 
grass appears, — and the shrubbery for winged creatures 
great and small Thus it will be seen how the most 
barren of things — lime, deposited from tiny sea-crea- 
tures — can come to produce a whole Archipelago of 
beauty and loveliness. Then, to crown all, appears the 
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ever-enterprising human being, to take possession of the 
increasing island or shore. Fields are squared out; 
and gardens fenced; and corn crops raised; and huts, 
and houses, and villages built ; and children bom ; and 
happy families grouped round their hearths. 

"I do like to hear you," said Ethel, as the Shell 
paused for breath in her own telling of the story. 
"My dear old lady, you have given me a discourse and 
a half! What little pets of things these zoophytes 
must be: I shall always think of them as the busy 
bees of the ocean. Busy I know they are," pur- 
sued Ettie, "but can you give me any idea how long 
they take to complete their work ? How fast do they 
build ? " 

" I am sorry to say, Child, I cannot accurately answer 
your question. The madrepores are said to advance 
yearly, at the apparently slow rate of from one-eighth 
to half an inch.^ So you may imagine the loog time 
required for the construction of these great walls and pre- 
cipices," 

^'Then, are these coral rocks or reefs, as you call 
them, really of such great extent ? " 

* IVot waor Huxle j c«tim>twi Uie nte of growth of reefs aft something 
under hilf^^oi^uidi per annum. T1i«« are isolated cases on reooid, where 
under wry favourable circnmstanoes the rate of growth in n mass of 
madnpors has been oakolated at from one to three inches a year ; but 
tht nore maasivi ooraU are T«ry modi slower. 
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" I have already answered your question, but I shall 
do so again. That is one of the most wonderful things 
about them. In this very ocean (to be more particular 
than I was before) there are some a thousand miles 
long, by two or three hundred broad. Quite mariue 
kingdoms in their way, with mountains and bays and 
precipices, and what not ; all constructed by billions on 
billions of these polyp-toilers — and far beyond the calcu- 
lation of your tables of arithmetic/* 

How the small Listener stared about her, as she 
gazed on the strange formations ! And the first feeling 
of the workers* silence, more than once referrred to, she 
could never get over. Not a breath, — no confusion of 
Babel-tongues here. What a rebuke to the sluggards 
and loafers and idlers and talkers of the upper world, 
young or old, these monuments of incredible labour and 
quiet industry ! * 

* It is but fair, however, to say that the " incredible labour " must be 
taken in an ideal sense : as practically the labour is no more to them, as it 
has been remarked, than " bone-making " is to us. The two processes are 
somewhat analogous. 

It may be worth while to quote here the concluding sentence in Mr. 
Darwin's last romarkable volume, on " The formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the action of Earthworms," and his ample recognition of the place, 
among tiny workers, due to our builders of the Pacific : — " When we 
behold a wide, turf -covered expanse, we should remember that its smooth- 
ness, on which so much of its beauty depends, is mainly due to all the 
inequalities having been slowly levelled by worms. It is a marvellous 
reflection, that the whole of the superficial mould over any such expanse, 
has passed and will again pass, every few years through the bodies of 

E 
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" Oh, do just see," said Ettie with a shout, as, oblivious 
to the subject of so long a discourse, she diverted her 
gaze for a moment to some other lovely objects, "how 
that little fellow is nibbling 1 Who can he be ? and 
what is he after ? and, I declare, he wears gayer cloth- 
ing himself than the brightest of the gay things he is 
among.^ 

" Why, Chad," replied the Shell, " that is the parrot 
fisL Nibbling, you call it. It is exactly as a little 
mouse would do behind your cupboard at home ; only, 
instead of wood, he is brave enough to attack the hard 
coral." 

"How he does grind away! and surely indigestible 
fare it must be." 

"It is, really and truly," said the other, "the coral 
crust he is feasting on ; and he manages to digest it too. 
But he knows also that he has a better prize in the 
background. His strong saw-teeth are drilling through 
the casement of lime, to get at the live polyp. A 
knowing, persevering, greedy customer he is. Depend on 



worms.*' (It is calculated that there are upwards of 50,000 worms in an 
acre of average garden ground ; half that number in corn-fields.) *' It may 
be doubted whether there are many other animals which have played so 
hnportant a part in the history of the world, as have these lowly organised 
creatures. Some others, however, stiU more lowly organised, namely, 
corals, have done far more conspicuous work in having constructed innu- 
merable reefs and islands in the great oceans." — P. 313. 
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it, he won't cease till a dainty meal rewards his eflforts." * 
"But we need not tarry longer," continued the ShelL 
** You can have only a glimpse, at the most, of our vast 
and varied sea- wonders ; you must be content to pass on. 
The ocean, dear, is a monster picture-gallery. Ah ! does 
it not remind me when I was lying snugly in your 
bosom in the Pitti and Uffizzi a year ago, when your 
mother had to pull you on from picture to picture ; — I 
helping her in my quiet way as best I could ! " 

" I have one question to ask you," said Ethel, " ere 
we go. I have observed that you never care about 
taking me very deep down in our travels. I know one 
very good reason to be, that you have as little liking 
for darkness as I have. But tell me — are these lowest 
parts of the sea clothed with vegetation and inhabited 
by living things ; or does life cease entirely at certain 
depths ? " 

" I am not astonished. Child, at your inquiry. It was 
long supposed that no animal or vegetable existence was 
to be found beyond a certain point. But not so now. From 
much that others tell me, there is no blank at all events 
of animal life, down even in the lowest cavities ; although, 

* Dr. Carpenter says, these fishes appear destined to restrain the exten- 
sion of the stony corals ; on the newest layers of which they are enabled, 
by the immense strength of their jaws and teeth, to browse without diffi- 
culty ; digesting the animal matter it contains, and setting free the car- 
bonate of lime in a chalky state% 
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as you have just said, they are screened from our view 
by great curtains of darkness. Also, probably, there are 
there only what is called the more ' rudimentary ' kind 
and forms of life. * But I must reserve a fuller answer to 
your question for some other time. For a special reason 
I wish not to linger at this spot Indeed I am about to 
give you a surprise of a very different kind, and which 
will add, I am sure, in our future voyage, both to our 
interest and comfort." 

What this could be was beyond Ettie*s comprehension, 
so she said nothing. They passed slowly down to the 
roots, if I may call them, of the coral reef, where little 
fantastic caves and grottoes, not unlike what she had 
formerly seen, disclosed themselves : only they were of 

* " The distribution of living beings has no depth of limit ; but animals of 
all the marine invertebrate classes, and probably fishes also, exist over the 
whole of the floor of the ocean." — {Sir WyvtUe Thompson^ 8 General Introdue- 
tton.) Professor Huxley speaks of " busy life in the depths of the ocean," 
but which, " contrary to all the beliefs of naturalists of a past generation, 
blindly toils and moils in the darkness and cold of the marine abysses.'* 
On the other hand, vegetation sooner disappears. The vegetation gets 
scantier and less varied, after 50 fathoms : while, according to Sir Wyville 
Thompson, no plants live under 100 fathoms. " It has been recognised," 
says Mr. Gosse, " as a law in the upper world, that animal life being better 
adapted to accommodate itself to outward circumstances, is more imi- 
versally diffused than vegetable life, or at least can survive the privation 
of conditions ordinarily essential to vitality longer than vegetation.*' — {Sea 
and Landy p. 136.) A friend writes to me, that, among his sea treasures, he 
has some beautiful animal structures, chiefly silicious, brought up by an 
apparatus in a deep sea sounding (the deepest sounding yet known) off the 
coast of Japan. 
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a purer colour. And when the white rocks, twisted in 
various forms, were above, and the blue waters beneath 
them, it was exactly like arcades of alabaster on a 
pavement of sapphire. 

"We are approaching the ocean stables," said the 
Shell, with the very merriest twinkle her opal eye 
could give. 

"Oh, you should stick to your learning and not 
attempt drollery," returned Ettie. "Ocean stables! — 
don't carry the joke too far." 

"Well, it is so — call it stable, or perhaps paddock 
would be more like the thing," said the other. " Let us 
steer quietly round this corner, and I shall introduce 
you to the steeds of the sea." 

" The steeds of the sea ! What have you to do with 
these poetical words down here ? Speak intelligibly my 
dear mother Shell." 

" Then, in plain prose, let it be," said the other — " Sea- 
Horses: — and beautiful little fellows they are too" — 
(the Shell at the moment turning adroitly round a coral 
grotto). 

There to be sure was a sight not readily to be 
forgotten. As graceful creatures as are to be found in 
the world, or rather in the ocean world, not the size 
of Ethel's hand in its natural condition, were cutting 
all manner of capers. — Yes, horses unmistakably ; for 
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though they had only a sort of serpentine tail, and 
were innocent of legs and hoofs, yet, there was the 
head of a veritable Arab, or Pegasus if you choose to 
call it, champing an invisible bit, rearing on invisible 
haunches, curving its supple neck, and looking every 
inch worthy of drawing some princely chariot in fairy^ 
land. They had their feeding-ground, close by among 
the algse. And though some were skimming and 
paddling in the open water, others were browsing in 
the marine forest; their 'appendages' were sometimes 
twisted like corkscrews round the rushy stalks and 
branches ; and what amused Ettie exceedingly, was 
what seemed to be a piece of family politeness, corres- 
ponding in the human race to the shaking of hands: 
— for, on meeting, they made it generally a point to 
twist their tails round one another, and often this 
singular method of exchanging courtesy (these being 
ringed exactly like caterpillars) involved difficulty in 
getting loose again and effecting an unwinding. Grace- 
ful as were their other movements, they had one quite 
peculiar to themselves, a twittering rotatory motion, as 
if they were propelled by wheels. Their little eyes 
were delightfully brilliant, with a blue rim; and the 
colour of their scaly bodies was sometimes blue, and 
sometimes a nut-brown. 

Ethel was simply entranced. It was a while before 
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she could draw breath. Ere she succeeded with the 
effort to speak, the two largest and handsomest of the 
sea-stud came paddling along in most familiar fashion 
towards the Shell and its occupant. 

"Oh, come along — a welcome to you, dear old Castor 
and Pollux," said the Shell, as if she had familiarly 
known them by name all their lives. The two tiny 
equine friends pirouetted around them, pawing the azure 
meadows of the ocean with all they had, instead of 
hoofs. How trimly they reared, and arched theur necks, 
apparently going through every manner of evolution for 
the entertainment of the little stranger. 

" Child," said the Shell, pointing in the only way it 
could, with a feeling of pride to the novel acquaintances, 
— " these two are to form our team during the rest of the 
sea-journey. We shall travel in state now sure enough ! " 

"Well, you do think of queer things," said Ethel 
(very much delighted, however, with the idea), — but 
this is the queerest of all. Why, only think of these 
beautiful creatures in my equipage," said the dot of a 
sea queen, as she elevated herself on her seat, as loftily 
as she could. And then, original questions poured in 
succession from her lips — " Shall I drive them ? and 
shall I need to harness them? and will they not run 
off, and dash us to pieces on the rocks, or overturn us 
ainid the alcrae ? " 
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" Oh I never fear. Old Castor I can trust for all this, 
and his brother too. As for harness they need none, 
except it be for the look of the thing, — what, up in the 
world, would be called, 'cutting a dash.' You can 
drive them abreast, or you can drive tandem if you 
prefer." 

" Oh I tandem, let it be," said Ettie, charmed with the 
novel idea- — the deft little steeds meanwhile paddling 
close in, ready for work and for orders, whatever these 
might be. 

" Yes, and I know exactly what to do," exclaimed 
the little woman, accompanying the action with the 
word. She untied the golden cord from the hole in 
the Shell; passed it in a loose loop over Castor's head 
(he being selected as leader), then with a correspond- 
ing loop over Pollux' head, who in world-language 
would be called wheeler. Twisting the same like a 
fairy girdle round her own waist, the turn-out was 
complete. 

Anew arching his neck, and with a graceful move- 
ment, as near to rearing as a sea-horse was capable of, 
Castor broke away : Pollux followed suit ; and off 
they went at a rattling pace. The golden reins lay 
loose in Ethel's hands. She required neither to check 
nor stimulate these willing coui-sers, leaving them to 
their own free-will. 
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Lovelier than Cleopatra in her galley looked this 
proud little elfish queen in her opal chariot. But we 
must reserve the novel pilgrimage for future Chapters."*^ 



* I cannot resist recording my — ' grief ' shall I call it ? — on my last visit 
to the Brighton Aquarium, to find that the two little interesting speci- 
mens of *' Hippocampi," which formed perhaps the greatest charm in the 
unique coUection, had, with a few other rarities of surrounding tanks, 
paid the debt of nature. It is hoped the blank may be soon if not al- 
ready filled ; as their movements and evolutions alike in celerity and 
gracefulness are beyond description ; and require to be seen, in order 
to be adequately understood and admired. 



CHAPTf;^ Y. 
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them, and nowhere indeed are they more varied and beau- 
tiful than on the shores of your own Britain. But, as I 
have said, it would be ungracious, just in starting, to check 
our team in taking the direction of the Anemone preserves ; 
so let us indulge them, without scruple or challenge." 

On, the latter went, with proud, erect heads, — I cannot 
tell you how far, at a thoroughly rattling pace. From 
the increase of light and the transparency of the water, 
Ethel imagined rightly, they could not be a long way 
from the shore, for rocks were ahead, and around them : 
— crocks, I might describe as little and big submerged 
islands, covered with varied vegetation, and studded with 
clusters of sea-anemona 

"You may have told me what you liked about the 
corallines," said Ettie, breaking a long silence, " but do 
you think you will ever persuade me to believe that 
these we are now among are anything but lovely flowers ? 
Yes, flowers at last, sure enough," she persisted, "and 
crowds on crowds of them too," as she gazed in transport 
on the pai-terres, with their red and white, green, violet, 
and purple heads — sometimes streaked with blue, though 
the prevailing colour was an olive-green. Without any 
great stretch of the imagination, she might have supposed 
herself among the exotics of the old home conservatory, 
— some of them cup-shaped, like chalices ready for pre- 
sentation to an ocean queen. 
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" Well, like flowers, I do own. Child. Just see," added 
the Shell, as they were opening their tentacles exactly as 
a flower unfolds to the sun. " Mind, I don't say they 
are anything but far down in the scale of living beings. 
They have that which is called a nervous system.* 
A very low one, however, compared with yours. They 
could not," the speaker added, with all the comical ex- 
pression it could muster, " with any agility perch them- 
selves on a Shell, or fasten a golden rope round their 
bodies, or puzzle simple folk with hard questions! — Only 
look, Ettie, at the rows of these feelers : these great, broad, 
orange and rose-coloured fringes. Child, are the little 
arms or Angers of the animal, or all that it has for 
them." t 

Ethel gazed on clusters of them moored to the rock 
at its base, — ^a capacious mouth or aperture at the 

* Should I rather say ' supposed ' to have one ; as nerves have not 
actually been detected. But they are sensitive to noise as well as to touch. 
A writer notes of one especially — *' Its quick spasmodic closing within its 
sheath on the least alarm.'* — (0, P, Hand-Boolcy p. 42.) The same writer 
also observes : — " Plant-like as these humbly organised animals seem, an 
intimate acquaintance with them reveals more intelligence than would be 
supposed. For example, if one be fed, another in a distant part of the 
same tank will become aware of the presence of food, and will open to 
receive it, and this is not the effect merely of agitating the water in feed- 
ing. Many have to be watched till they open or expand their tentacles 
above the sand at night, to be fed." 

t The Continental naturalist, Rdaumur, who lived in the beg^ning of 
the eighteenth century, was the first to combat and overturn the old belief 
of the anemone being a sea-p^n<. 
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upper end rimmed with a number of tentacles radiating 
on every side. 

" Exactly like the petals of one of my English dahlias, 
only bigger," she continued, as her eye fell on a specimen 
of richer crimson. " And there is a carnation ; and there 
is a marigold ; and there a china-aster ; and there even 
a gigantic daisy with its silken eyelashes ; and there a 
pure white lily with delicate yellow pistils and stamen.*^ 
How can they move ? How can they walk ? How can 
they eat ? They seem as if they would like to lie there 
for ever, sleeping in their silken dresses ? " 

" Well, I confess they are rather tarry-at-home travellers, 
and love to cling to the old rock as people like to do to 
their firesides in the upper world; some for months, 
some for years. When they do move about, it is gene- 
rally in the laziest fashion possible. The only serious 
journey they make is, like other friends above sea, to 
seek a change of climate." t 

* This last is called by naturalists " dianthus." 

t With such tenacity do they cling to the rocks, or rather the hard base 
(corallum), that it is mentioned regarding some of the more beautiful 
specimens to be seen in the Brighton Aquariimi, that they had to be de- 
tached with the rock on which they were moored by means of hammer and 
chisel. No one can have gazed on this favourite tank in the above, without 
having been specially attracted. I quote from the Guide-hookj p. 88 : — "The 
fine clusters of delicate pink and white varieties of the Plumose Anemone 
{Actinoloba diarUhus), the expanded crowns of which resemble the aigrets of 
downy feathers ; these, mostly inhabiting deep waters, are sometimes found 
crowding the surface of submerged stones. More active than the majority 
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** Well, they are curiosities," said EtheL " They bring 
such odd thoughts into my mind. Some of them a little 
bit remind me of stars ; others of the rufifs in the old 
pictures we bought at Florence. Oh, do look at that 
one, with something circling it exactly like a hoop of 
turquoise ! * And there is another, surely a member of 
the ragged school, covered over with warts — a perfect 
leper ! and there " 

** Oh, absurd, Child, don't pursue your comparisons. 
One thing I advise you — beautiful as most of these floral 
arms of theirs are, — ^not to touch them. If you venture 
to take hold of an anemone, believe my word, you will 
rue it You wUl not handle your golden rein so com- 
fortably for a time after. You see how knowing in 
natural history both Castor and Pollux are. They keep 

of its congeners, this species frequently changes its position, creeping slowly 
by means of its adhesive base from one rock to another, and often mount- 
ing the polished surface of the glass boundary of the tank which confines 
it. Under these latter circumstances one of the modes in which it multi- 
plies is made conspicuous : minute fragments of the fleshy base are left 
adherent to the glass, and these, contracting into a rounded form, com- 
mence growing tentacles, which increase in number roimd a central mouth 
until they resemble in miniature the parent, which in time they equal also 
in size." 

* I confess the loveliest bit of marine animal colour I ever saw (I might 
weU call it idtra-marine) was in one of the smaller glass vases at Brighton. 
I mistook it for an anemone. But it was not. It was one of the Serpvlce 
in the class of Annelids with a little plume-tuft of gills. These were blue 
— fringed and no more, with the most brilliant green. An accidental tap 
with my stick on the glass made the lovely vision to melt away. The ex<> 
quisite plumes recoiled into their dark cup, and there wilfully remained. 
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at a respectful distance from these little ocean sirens. 
Some fishes have to pay the penalty of death when they 
come in contact with them. With all their apparent 
sluggishness, they are expert hunters, too, in seizing their 
prey. It is said that they exercise a formidable sway by 
means of stinging, poisonous organs called cnidce. Woe 
betide the incautious little shellfish that ventures to 
cross their path ! Out go the tentacles ; and then, when 
they touch it, the cnidce arfe driven into its flesh. The 
victim is hooked in and swallowed at a gulp.*^'^ Even 
the crab, to whom we shall pay our respects I hope 

* Not to burden our^'friend the Shell with minuter details, I may add 
that these organs are thickly crowded on the larger part of the skin of the 
tentacles and about the mouth, also in the walls of the stomach, thus 
arming the anemone inside and out. The cnidce or lasso cells are micro* 
scopic ceU-shaped sheathes, each containing a very long slender tubular 
thread coiled up, which can be darted out instantly when needed, piercing 
and benumbing the living thing seized by the tentacles. 

The " daisy anemone " is said to have seven hundred tentacles. The 
Anthea cereas is also formidable for Its poisonous feelers: long, green in 
colour tipped with lilac. The writer of the C. P. Hand-BooJc notes one 
large British genus termed Sagartia, " from a race pf warriors in ancient 
times called by Herodotus SagartianSt who threw out ropes to entangle 
their enemies, and draw them to destruction. Some of the northern 
European nations, too, used to make bronze spear-heads called pcuxUtahs^ 
with a hole or eye to which a cord was attached to draw them back when 
detached from a shaft and fixed into an opponent. So that the word 
Sagartia applied to sea-anemones is in allusion to their power of emitting 
threads from their bodies, armed with poisonous missiles, and of drawing 
them back again after poisoning their prey." [The accuracy of so reliable 
an authority may here be open to question, as to the " drawing out " of 
the cnidce. The cnvda, when once inserted, becomes useless — exhausted, 
— but others grow and take its place]. 
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some future day, with its coat of mailed armour, is not 
proof against these greedy little assailants. It is said 
that if the shell of the hermit-crab is seized, the sagacious 
old occupant himself walks off in a hundred hurries to 
get out of their clutches. Others, and big victims too, 
are pounced upon ; and once seized there is no escape — 
the tentacles close one after another, and they are piti- 
lessly swallowed. It is the ocean version of * The Spider 
and the Fly.' " 

"What!" said Ethel, in undisguised astonishment. 
" You don't mean to tell me that that piece of jelly, 
apparently without either bone or muscle, can gulp a big 
shellfish ? " 

" That it does, believe it or no as you like ; — devoured 
with a vengeance ; — nothing left or rejected but fragments 
of the shell, and the tough points of the claws. This it 
effects with the aid of muscular fibres, invisible though 
they be. How it can digest the rest, you must ask the 
wise to explain to you, for I cannot." ^*' 

" Who could dream that such a queer little being as 



* One of the most magnificent of the sea-anemone family is one popularly 
known as crass. While its colours are of singular variety and beauty, its 
voracity is something extraordinary. " I have often amused myself," says 
Mr. Wood, " experimenting upon their powers of digestion. One single 
crass, measuring barely three inches in diameter, required two crabs, each 
the size of a penny, and a large limpet, before it ceased to beg with ex- 
tended arms." — Common Objects of the Sea-sJwre, p 105. 
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that would be able to get up an appetite at all ? " said 
Kthcl. 

"Well, I must tell you," added the Shell, "of a 
strange peculiarity, that, sea-glutton as he is, the ane- 
mone can go on to almost any length of time in 
fasting.*^ lie is a shrewd fellow, sure enough ; like all 
wise and sensible people accommodating himself to cir- 
cumstancos.t Only see," it continued, " how wary and 
aonsitivo that beautiful one is, who has just managed to 
got upon a hard stalk of algsB, and doubtless received 
a shock to his system in doing so." 

Kthel looked ; and saw the lovely, flower-like, living 
thing slie had been admiring only a minute before, draw 
in all its dolicato feelers, and coil itself up into an un- 
gainly mass of blubber. 



^ **TlM>y hi^v« W«n known U> Uv« two and even throe years without 
havivv; T«««i\>K) M\Y n«Hm«hui«nl'' — Frtdot^ qmotfd hjf FS^itr, p. 188L 

t \% 1MI^>' Im(» h\l«art>«tin^ t« wum readers to know the treatment in the 
\\\>r \'^ l^ii«\); wKiv'h captive anemonM KOMTe. Here are the methods in 
iW l>>r«l4U )\jUac« a^^xiariunk ** A» lor the eN^-anemoiies^ of which thete 
av^ in U^ a«)\MMr«uin o\>i^r tiv^ thousand indiYiduals» ererr one of them has 
a «AvVN«4 «>f (vvhI |V^^v>H j^>«M\) l«i> it» «iifr\ and accoiding to the oonditkn of 
l>^ w«tt^% lj;^\>m il ai (tr«^\iiMil int«^rTa)$ with a pair of womdea foro^iB bj 
am aitNiKUnt whs> «kiak^ ihb hb eote ociettpaiMn : as these flower>like 
<4r<(>amM>« W^ ^^ n\>MvAW>«k>^>iiY^ a» tv^ W ahi'\>st ahmSmetT fixed^ oaanot 
^'^^MtMi^ %h*^ ^wl >vr la an a^^^^aiti^MM \<Uain it in anr \<h(r mauner. Tber 
ai^ Wm« 4»|>t:^xv4 viit iW ac<<ivMii \>f the w;ikvy«v whkh in the actaal ocean 
WtinQjf» Ihtrm^ nv;^9inM!«lv %^v^ i» an^H4«^i b^ thiwr vxusfcydid aai wmTim^ 
» wnln c^ TV ^Nsil sv«i$«ftnw\i bv a $ifw v<f ^»r an^Hia^ »^w pnsend in tbe 
n^ iM tfinnfc ^ >mi|m^N^ <yiM^^ y^ ^prNm w^n^ ir^Mw AvtAjptw, 
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" Just do watch him for a lew moineuts," added the 
Shell. " Depend upon it, he will not be selfish enough 
to hide his charms long." 

To be sure, as Ettie continued to gaze, the little 
frightened fidget had recovered courage and confidence, 
— and slowly, out came the tentacles from the anew 
expanded mouth, and the floral animal was once more 
arrayed in its varied attractions. 

" You have told me that our jelly-looking friends 
have a mouth, and stomach, and muscles, and possibly 
neives. What about their organs of sight ? It appears 
to be all mouth and no room for eyes, but perhaps I 
am not looking in the right direction for them ? " 

" Well, Child, I believe those better informed than a 
Shell is expected to be, have even detected the power of 



them. This consists of shrimps, alive or dead, crabs, mussels, oysters, and 
fish, but they are never fed on 'butcher meat'" (p. 34). We cannot 
omit adding from the same good authority, the following specimen of 
aquatic " courtesy " — the mutual good feeling subsisting between the 
hermit crab, on the one hand, and the anemone {Adam»ia palliata) which 
has attached itself to the shell which the former lias been for some time 
occupying, on the other. These, at all events, are the hermit crab's 
chivalrous ways towaixls this brilliant companion in his place of confine- 
ment : — " When the hermit changes its shell, it makes quite sure that the 
new abode is to its liking, and when that is the case it returns to the 
discarded shell and peels off the anemone, and carries it to the new shell, 
and causes it to quickly adhere. There seems thus to be a perfect under- 
standing between these two creatures, so lowly organised, yet so far 
removed from each other. This has been several times witnessed in this 
aquariiun." — t, 43. 
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vision — or all that can stand for it. in the outer riiu 
of the mouth-feelers there are dots — minutest pin heads 
— that sparkle brightly; — and, what is very singular 
beneath each of them — in the socket as it were, are a 
number of delicately constructed nerve-cells very similar 
to the more perfected organs of vision in the higher 
order of fishes and land animals.^ We must not, how- 
ever, get Castor and Pollux into mischief," said the 
cautious Shell, who felt a responsibility for the safety of 
the team, and an obligation to break ofT suddenly from 
these contemplations, however interesting. " But, since 
we are so near, just give a jerk to your rein, and by 
going a little farther, we shall have a peep — it must be 
nothing else — of more mischievous things still ; equally 
beautiful in their way." 

A very short time brought the cavalcade among what 
looked uncommonly like floating mushrooms ; some 
crystal jelly-like masses with a kind of double feelers 
at the edges, all different. Some of them dull enough in 
colour and graceless in form; others the very reverse, 

* See an interesting paper in *' Science for All," p. 156, by Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, where, in referring to the period of life attained by the anemone, 
the singnlar case is mentioned of an anemone still to be seen in the 
Botanical Gardens, Edinburgh, which was picked up in the Firth of Forth 
by the late Sir John Dalyell in the year 1828, which, therefore, has not 
only reached patriarchal years, but can boast of a numerous progeny — 
npwanls of a thousand. It is added, however, that such instances of pro- 
longed life are rate. 
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whose tentacles seemed finished off with a sort of frill, 
or the fringe one sees round a lady's parasol : — delicate 
silvery streamers, — we may call them the brilliant daisies 
of the ocean, although the daisy ought to feel proud of 
the comparison. 

"These," said the Shell, "are what we name the 
family of the Medusae, doubtless better known to you as 
jelly.fish." 

" How truly lovely they are," said Ettie, " pale yellow, 
and brown, and scarlet, and blue, and orange, and white. 
How beautifully do they spin along," she continued; 
"why not call them Ocean fairies at once — with lilac 
hair and silver ear-rings, and not one, but twenty 
lockets round their necks : these, too, set with precious 
stones. Sometimes with long thin spiral tentacles, like 
the court train of a queen. Do you say they sting ? I 
hardly think they could harm a fly ! " 

" You know what a nettle is, don't you ? Not a 
pleasant companion, however lightly you touch it. Well, 
Child, these are sea-nettles. The Greeks use4 to call 
them by a long name I need not trouble you with, which 
means nettles." 

" Oh, I should like to hear it. My dear father used 
to say all Greek words have such a nice musical ring 
about them." 

" Acalephce, if you must have it," replied the Shell, 
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" or, tliey are sometimes called by the name I have just 
used, ifedusce, from these long trailing threads hanging 
from their pulpy disks, recalling the coil of poisgnous 
snakes in the fabled Medusa's hair. And for this reason, 
do let your little horses get out of their way. I am told 
in the case of some of these, that if you touched them 
as they float on the surface — you would do, what you 
never did from a nettle-sting in the upper world — shriek 
out with pain.* If they are said to have rather singular 
and imperfect eyes and ears, both are, at all events, 
perfect enough to enable them to furnish their larder 
and keep their victims in terror. As I just told you 
about our other friends, they are wonderful eaters. 

* ** Their stmcture/' says Mr. V^Tood in an interesting Magazine article, 
" appears to the eye to be scarcely removed above inanimate jelly ; and yet, 
under the microscope they exhibit a poison apparatus far surpassing the 
sting of the bee, wonderful and complicated as it is. Moreover, the bee 
has only one sting, while the poison cells of the Medusse may be reckoned 
by myriads. The poison-threads do not depend for action upon the wiU 
of the creature to which they belong. If a single filament be separated 
and be washed against the human skin, it wiU sting with as much viru- 
lence as if it were still attached to the body whence it sprung, and which 
may be miles away. This," continues the same writer, "I have per- 
sonally experienced. If a single filament should happen to be floating 
about when I am in the water, it is sure to find me. I have been stung 
even in an enclosed bath on the Devonshire coast, a detestable and invis- 
ible fibre having been introduced into the bath through the supply-pipe." 
'* One day," says Dutertre, the historian of the Antilles, quoted by Figuier . 
(p. 246), " when sailing at sea in a smaU boat, I perceived one of these 
little * galleys,* and was curious to see the form of the animal ; but I had 
scarcely seized it, when all its fibres seemed to clasp my hand, covering it 
as with bird-lime : and scarcely had I felt it in aU its freshness (for it is 
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In their pulpy-like stomachs shellfish are rapidly dis- 
solved. Many of them too have the singular power of 
giving out light from their bodies. Some members of 
the household/* added the Shell, " are not strangers to 
you and me. We have together seen them often before ; 
— certainly, however, not in their court dress, for it was 
when lying very helpless and woe-begone on the shores 
and rocks of the Eiviera." 

" What ! " said the Child, " you don't mean those cold, 
wet, green, disagreeable-looking pieces of blubber we used 
to avoid by all manner of means ? " 

" That I do," said the other, " these you now see are 
the very same creatures in the full glow of life in their 
own native element.* Indeed, if I mistake not, one of 



very cold to the touch), when it seemed as if I had plunged my arm up to 
the shoulder in a caldron of boiling water. This was accompanied with a 
pain so strange, that it was only with a violent effort I could restrain 
myself from crying aloud.'* The authority previously quoted, mentions, 
regarding a name now rendered illustrious for an unparalleled feat — that 
''when Captain Webb was making his arrangements for his wonderful 
swim across the Channel, his chief fear was lest he might be stung by a 
jelly-fish. Even though he was protected by a coating of porpoise oil, he 
was once slightly stung, but the oil must evidently have partially 
neutralised the poison." 

* " The full glow of life " is in strange contrast with the complete anni- 
hilation of death. When existence is extinct, the substance seems not 
merely to decay, but almost to vanish piece-meal. The congealed bodies 
literally, as the word means, melt away as if they were smaU lumps of 
ice. A boat-load of living ones could have their remains contained in a 
common glass or teacup. In a word, the warm rays of the sun act on the 
jelly-fish very liiuch as they do on the dewdrops of the morning. It may 
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the most beautiful of all the tribe is found quite near 
your Eiviera home. It is called, so I have been told, 
and my shell-memory, as you must have observed, never 
fails me in recalling these hard names, — the Apolemia 
contortay 

Ethel shut her eyes with a convulsive twinge till the 
formidable words were concluded. 

" Yes, I have never seen it, but they tell me it is one 
delicate mass, exactly like a branch of weeping willow ; 
only the branches far more graceful, all hung with pearls 
instead of leaves. ''^ Oh, do look at them here," con- 
tinued the ecstatic Shell, "for all the world they are 
like a navy of soap-bubbles, so lovely tinted ; only the 
soap-bubble cut in two, and taken to wearing waving 
tresses. The wonder to me always is," said the Speaker, 
"that these ligh*, airy, fragile things, which look so 
utterly helpless, can rock in safety amid squalls, and 
winds and tides. By contracting their bodies one 
instant, and then expanding them, they can go along 



not be out of place to add, that it is by no means the only ocean inhabi- 
tant which has these dissolving properties when removed from its native 
element. Mr. Gosse speaks in the Sicilian seas of "the Stephanomice — 
long wreaths or strings of glassy flowers adorned with bright tints, but so 
evanescent, that when transferred to a vase, they presently wither away, 
and leave no trace, no doud, no sediment behind, to tell that a living 
form had recently tenanted that vacuity of clear water." — Sea and Land, 

p. 135-36. 
* See Figuier, p. 241. 
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very swiftly ou the surface of the water, and their 
gossamer tentacles look exactly like sails to keep them 
straight in their course. 

"But, let us get out of this perilous region; for 
another peculiarity is, that they become disagreeably 
numerous. They are the very locusts of the ocean, 
infesting it in great shoals." 

Well indeed might the Shell call them so. Not so 
much perhaps in the Mediterranean as in the Atlantic 
and North Seas, voyagers encounter an almost incon- 
ceivable number of the smaller tribes. The navigator, 
Scor^sby, mentions that in sailing over the seas of Green- 
land, he discovered an enormous colony of them, 20,000 
square miles in extent. It was in one of the main 
feeding-grounds of the whale, who gulps them down 
by myriads. By an arithmetical calculation sufl&ciently 
astounding, he ventures on an approximate estimate as 
to the number of medusae occupying each square mile. 
The result is easier stated in words than in ciphers : 2 3 
quadrillions, 888 trillions. And let it be noted that this 
was but one of the square miles in the 20,000, while 
the 20,000 constituted but a fragmentary portion of 
the great ocean " preserves." ^'^ 

"Oh, let us watch this curiosity before we go," said 
Ethel, " I am sure I have seen the Pegli fishermen with 

♦ See Dr ChUd's " Benedicite," p. 129. 
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one of these in a little pool of sea-water among the 
rocks. They told me it was a sea cucumber; and I don't 
wonder they called it so, for it looked so like what I 
have seen in shops, only of a rosy-colour covered with 
red spots, as thick as the pins I spoke of before in a 
pincushion; and with a plaited frill round its neck. 
Just see how it crawls slowly along with its sucker-like 
feet,* and" 

"And here, Child," said the Shell interrupting, "here 
is something, I know, to your taste. You like transparent 
things. Just let us paddle into this snug cave, to have 
all the better peep." 

" Well, this is a queer specimen too," said EtheL " I 
do hope with a name within bounds." 

"The big people," was the reply, "call it Synapta 

" Oh, what a beauty ! " 

Moored close to a rock, and half hidden with the 
vegetation, was the cause of this renewed excitement, — 
a lovely small diaphanous serpent-looking object about a 
foot and a half in dimension. 

"Can you not see through and through its body," 
continued the Shell, "just as if you were looking through 

* The Holothuria (the scientific name) has the singular power, when 
pursuerl, of ejecting its digestive organs and teeth, and leaving itself 
merely an empty sack. Subsequently (in a few months) these organs are 
regained. 
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a glass case ? Yes, and I declare, gleaming and tinted 
with a roseate hue, exactly like the new kind of iri- 
descent crystal exhibited in the windows at Nice — all 
the prismatic colours ! " 

Ethel gazed with great interest. She saw that the 
clear, outer case of the animal covered a thin inner 
frame of exquisite workmanship, while out of the head 
came a perfect crown of tentacles of purest white — like 
bridal orange-blossoms or fronds of flexible alabaster. 

"See, Child; with all these delicate membranes how 
it contrives to creep steadily up the rock surface." 

"Well, that is something to see, and to remember," 
said Ethel. If she had had her microscope with her, 
she would have ceased to marvel at the last accom- 
plishment, as these creatures have, what at least is 
equivalent to a thousand feet to assist or rather secure 
locomotion.**^ 

* They have another peculiarity. If they cannot obtain sufficient to eat, 
they contrive to cast off portions of their bodies ; thus leaving less to pro- 
vide for : and they can repeat the process. M. Quatrefages — the highest 
authority — in his interesting and exhaustive article in the **Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles," speaks of having discovered the Synapta in 
greatest abundance in the English Channel. This creature recals the 
description given of other similar sea animals ; specially Forbes* account 
(though not belonging to the Holothuraidcv) of the "Girdle of Venus," 
which he selects as very remarkable. " It is from five to six feet long 
and three inches broad. A long riband-like medusa of translucent gela- 
tine, fringed with a double row of cilia, which reflect lines of all delicate 
tints of light as it moves through the w&terB." —European Seas, p. 145. 
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On they moved; and yet it was only to make a 
momentary pause, in order to allow a little aquatic 
squadron to pass : a beautiful jumble, and all apparently 
very sportively inclined, — rollicking and frolicking with 
one another. There were the mullet, with their black 
bands ; and trigger-fish, with red and olive tinted lam- 
preys ; the spares, with rainbow-coloured fins ; the chory- 
phenes, with their golden tails ; the white goby, relieved 
with spots of violet, and the bonitos, dappled with pale 
grey and silver. 

"Now, Ettie, enough, enough," whispered the ShelL 
" Up, horses, away ! " 

And to be sure away they went from this peopled 
territory, to secure some quiet ; for like other folks they 
must have their mid-day rest and meal. They were 
not long in obtaining what they sought. I fancy the 
finny tribes, like those in the upper world, have their 
unfashionable nooks, where, for reasons best understood 
by themselves, they cease to be gregarious : — stretches 
of silent marine solitude where any eremite among them 
may have his cell and abandon himself to meditation. 
Such a spot was now reached. There was nothing 
in it but a few bare, desert-looking rocks, and some 
straggling tiny shells with their doors shut and their 
occupants either dead or asleep. Even the very sand 
around seemed to partake of the quietude: unlike the 
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rippled beach with which Ettie was familiar, wrinkled 
and furrowed with the tide-marks of the unresting 
ocean. 

The little golden harness was unloosed. The inde- 
pendent coursers, however, required neither stabling nor 
grooming. They were content with paddling about in 
their independent sea-/ashion ; and when Ethel and her 
mother Shell woke up after a brief siesta to the realities 
of life, the willing steeds had the silken fetter thrown 
over their necks. The wheelless car was in motion, and 
off they set along the unfenced azure highway. 
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** We shall not tarry long, Child," answered the Shell ; 
" it will only be a glimpse : but I am taking you to one 
of the ocean's vast hurying-grounds" 

" A burying-ground ! " exclaimed -Ettie, — " a burying- 
ground at the bottom of the sea ? What can you mean ? 
You are surely forgetting yourself." 

"Not a bit of it; I repeat, it is a true and real 
burying-ground; — a 'cemetery* just like your boasted 
Italian ones, your Pisa Campo Santo, or your Eoman 
Catacombs, or your newer City of Tombs at Genoa; 
with this difference, that these, you know, occupy an 
nci*e or two of the earth's surface, or, in the case of 
the Catacombs, close to its surface. This extends, I can- 
not toll you how far, under the ocean." 

** That is " 

**riease," interrupted the Shell, "let me explain 
exactly what I mean. I don't mean that it is a sepulchre 
of human beings. See, where we are now, the whole 
bottom of tlie sea, all round you, is packed as full of 
little eoflins as can be. Beautiful coffins, too, they are, — 
for thov iu» nothing* else Uian the lovely tinv shells of 
nnTiads of tiny creatures,* * resembling carved ivory 
globiV§,* so closely squeezed together as to have got har- 
deuoil and comjvicteil into rock, wliat our old friends up 



• Of iW cUii$ I^Ai^v"*^'*" '^ nHH>f\H>t«Nl suumaSs. 
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above would call by their big word * consolidated.* Dur- 
ing their lifetime they are supposed to have built their 
houses near the surface of the ocean; but when they 
die, they sink down, down, to the floor of the great 
deep, funeral after funeral, in numbers past computing, 
till they lie in this wonderful cemetery, for I must still 
call it so." 

"I understand you now," said Ettie, "and how 
strange! What a beautiful tomb!" And then she added, 
so natural to a child, " the funeral service ! I well re- 
member when the Campanile bell rang over old Aqgelo's 
wife's grave." 

" Oh, my dear," said the Shell, carrying out the child- 
thought, "I do believe the winds alone toll the bell 
over these cities of the ocean-dead, and the sound of 
the waves is the funeral chime." 

"I shall never hear, after this," continued Ettie, 
pursuing her little reverie, "the wind moaning over 
the sea, and the white tears of spray coming from the 
waves, and flowing down the rocks, but I shall think 
of them as mourners for these dead." 

"Come," said the other, "you and I must not be senti- 
mental Besides, I fairly own, it is after all not a very 
just comparison, to liken these masses of dead shells 
to a burying-ground. They might more fittingly be 
likened to a vast empire. Their numbers occupy so 
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great a space, as really to make hills and valleys and 
plains;— rising so high, and stretching so far, and sinking 
so low, underneath the ocean. All the billions and tril- 
lions of leaves in your favourite ' maritimes * would be 
as nothing to this. Indeed the wise people in the upper 
world would class these shell formations among organic 
rocks ; and there are miles on miles, leagues on leagues 
of such marine, or sea-deposits. But," continued the 
speaker, suddenly altering its tones, " I have an idea you 
enjoy the cities of the living more than those of the 
dead, so let us quietly be off to some more lively nooks 
in the great sea-world. Our very horses are pawing 
somewhat impatiently over that Campo Santo of dead 
shells." 

"Well, you have told me a very wonderful thing, 
— but I shall not be sorry," said the Child, "to move 
on: there is so much to see. And I confess I should 
like to have a peep of all you can manage to show 
me. 

The cortege was soon in motion. It was most en- 
joyable the slow stately gliding, reminding Ettie of her 
old cushioned and padded Venetian gondola; gliding 
too in perfect silence, for even conversation was sus- 
pended. She felt exactly as if she were passing up 
and down the halls of a museum, not precisely knowing 
what to look at first. Here was some living thing 
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sprawling on the top of a rock : — here a great seaweed- 
branch, or an animal, (she knew not which) ; but whether 
animal or vegetable it was beautiful Some in colours 
of bright maroon mingled with black and yellow ; others 
with light feathery fringes. Some appeared like flowers 
with very clumsy stalks, but with heads of rare beauty. 
Others like bells, she knew not for what purpose, if it 
was not to ring the fishes to their meals. Others 
exactly like mushrooms, only with a gemmed-looking 
crown instead of their flat circular heads; others with 
what looked like a jewelled cup worthy of a king. 
Others, in all the world, although the simile was a 
vulgar one in comparison, like a Christmas pudding 
with little lambent flames curling out of it. Then as 
they mounted higher, they would come to rocks — most 
of them rounded into dome or boulder shape. Some 
were in the form of rugged shapeless pyramids, others 
like the old and familiar cromlechs of South Devon: 
while from every hole or fissure of these, as from 
the embrasures of a fortress, peered out a living won- 
derment.*^^ 

Ethel intensely enjoyed the sport of this renewed forest 
raid: guiding her steeds and steering her little shallop 

* " Some species of zoophytes are fixed during the whole of their life 
after once settling down; others are more or less locomotive." — Crystal 
P. A ., p. 40. 
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as well she could; diving now under a coral branch, 
now into a grotto : then clearing some festoons of algse 
which threatened a blockade ; now causing a perfect panic 
among green and silver fishes. How they darted, to 
be sure ! just as if some sea-god, hid in ambush in one 
of the caves around, had been shooting arrows at the 
intruder's raft, but always contrived to miss his mark. 
Then others, of a more staid and lazy disposition, refused 
to be disturbed in their meditations, and rasped the 
indigestible-looking algae in file-like fashion. 

" Oh, what a paradise, dear old Shell ! I have been 
thinking the last half-hour of good Angelo's story of 
Glaucus the fisherman, who was so smitten with the 
ocean wonders, that after eating some seaweed to give 
him strength, he jumped in overhead, to have, as he 
hoped, full enjoyment of them in the gardens of the 
fabled Nereus, and was spoken of always afterwards as 
the * blue man of the sea.' " * 

" But come. Child," said the opal mother, as if waking 
up from a nap, " the sun will be down before we know 
where we are. I confess from a glimpse I got of an 
ugly customer a minute ago, I am going to give you a 
bit of a surprise. As I began the day by showing you 
some very small dead inhabitants of the ocean, I shall 

* See description in Canon Kingsley's Glaucwtf p. 147. 
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vary the thing by hoping to show you a very big living 
one. Let us quickly paddle our way in here. Let Castor 
and Pollux go first inside that gi'otto to be out of harm's 
way, and get an hour's rest, while we shall watch at 
the outlet. I see you are shuddering a little ; but don't 
fear. We are as safe here as if we were behind the 
barbettes of Toulon. We may have a little time to 
wait, though." 

The Shell, as we have already noted more than once, 
was a judicious and cautious guide ; and, as the reader 
will have surmised, it had discovered that they were 
uncomfortably nigh a rather disagreeable, I should say a 
very disagreeable. Ocean-giant. Indeed, perhaps taking 
him all in all, for size, downright greediness, and an 
alarming capacity for making very short work of what- 
ever came in his way, there was no more formidable 
brigand in all the deep than the shark. 

" Here he comes. Child, I declare ; an awful specimen 
too ! '' 

" What specimen ? " said Ethel, in a tremor. 

"The sJiarJc" shouted the Shell, without adding a 
word. 

" The shark ! " was Ettie's returned exclamation with 
a renewed shudder; for she had heard from her not 
very wise Genoese nurse all sorts of frightful stories 
about this floating monster, who made the Mediter- 
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ranean one of his haunts, gulping no end of its finny 
brethren ; — cod-fish, and flounders, and cuttle-fish ; and 
men, and women, and children, if he could; — ugly 
tigers or vultures of the sea, scenting their prey a long 
way off. 

" Oh, never fear," said the Shell again, as she saw the 
golden rein drop from the child's hand : " we are all safe. 
His jaws cannot penetrate our retreat." And to be sure, 
at that moment, there advanced towards them a huge 
creature, with white belly and brown fins tipped with 
black, about twenty feet long, of dull, sulky look, and 
which seemed swimming half on its side. 

Ethel had no eyes for anything but the great, gaping, 
open mouth, spotted inside, — a little cavern in itself, out 
of all proportion to its body ; with a row of teeth, or 
rather eleven rows of them, like a regiment with fixed 
bayonets, and wbich would have made very short work 
of chariot, charioteer, and chariot horses, if it had only a 
chance, or thought such a morsel worth its while. It 
paused for a few moments, just as if purposely wishing 
to let Ettie see of what stuff it was made. 

"You little know," said the Shell, "what a skin the 
fellow has. Why, it is as thick and hard as a piece of 
teak. And as for that tail, a thud from it would make 
an ordinary-sized vessel reel from stem to stern." 

To Ettie's infinite relief, the horrid colossus moved on, 
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very probably to something more deserving of his atten- 
tion and appetite.* 

" Hush, Child ! I declare," said the Shell, " you are for- 
tunate. Here is another, though a very different ocean- 
fighter, just rounding that point. A Mediterranean war- 
rior too, if that will increase your interest in him. — 
We are all safe," she repeated, by way of quieting 



* One species of the shark, though a monster, u very innocent of such 
warlike propensities. That we have described is the Lamia or White 
Shark. The most widely distributed of the family, and one abundant in 
the Mediterranean as weU as the British Seas, is the AcarUhias vulgaris, 
or common dog-fish. Shoals of these at times occupy a space in the sea 
for scores of mile& — {Brighton Aquarium, p. 20.) The same reliable 
manual gives the following interesting account of another of the same 
tribe — the larger spotted dog-fish — (ScyUium stellare). "In addition to 
their being generally taken at the bottom of deep water, they differ from 
the ordinary sharks in that they are almost entirely nocturnal in their 
habits, resting during the day in the clefts of the rocky fastnesses they 
frequent, and sallying out on the approach of night in quest of crustaceai 
molluscs, and other ground-loving animals, which for the most part con- 
stitute their prey. The numerous fine specimens in the Aquarium afford 
ample evidence of this habit ; throughout the day, feeding time excepted, 
they may be seen lazily reclining on the shingle, or in the fissures and 
crevices artificially constructed in the surrounding rockwork, with their 
bird-like eyelids closed, in evident enjoyment of peaceful slumber ; while 
in the evening, they are all astir, swimming round the confines of their 
rocky prison-house, and intersecting one another's path with a grace of 
action that must be seen te be appreciated. Through the glass front of 
the tank, their spotted skins look as soft as velvet, and remind the visitor 
of the soft yielding coat of the leopard or panther. On nearer acquain- 
tance, however, this seeming softness is found to be quite illusory ; the 
whole surface of their body being clothed with close-set, sharp-pointed 
scales, the edges of which, directed backwards, enable the fish to 
lacerate severely the hands of those who incautiously touch them." — 
Ibid. p. 21. 
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fresh nervous sensations. " Just let us keep still, and 
let him pass. Who knows but the shark and he are 
going to have a tournament together, even though they 
are near relatives. Here he comes." 

" Oh," exclaimed Ethel, in a nervous whisper, as she 
saw a great fish with something protruding from its 
head, " can this be the narwhal — the sea unicorn I have 
heard dear father read about — which can drive its hard 
tusk or prong as easily through the bottom of a vessel 
as through the body of a whale ? " * 

" You need not fear: the unicorn never ventures so far 
south as your sunny shores. It is a citizen of the Arctic 
Seas, at home among icefields and icebergs. I don't 
wonder, however, at your question. But this, my dear, 
... I tell you . . . Yes ... it is the sioord-Ji^" said 
the Shell haltingly, with ill-concealed trepidations ; " and 
then " — the speaker continued in a confidential whisper, 
evidently dreading any uncomfortable deviation on the 
part of this outsider from his path — ^"how he rushes 
along 1 ** The Sword-fish, in truth, is as powerful in his 
front weapon (a hard bony spike — a rigid proboscis,) as 
tlio shark is with his hinder one. Many a tussle, it 
is said, he has, even with tlie whale in the Northern 



• **Th« Museum of the Faculty of Medicine in Paris possesses one of 
the^e dcfensire wtApi^ns^ txro y»rds and a quarter in length, and fifteen 
indies in diameter at the base.''— /«!«* Vtrm, 
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ocean, and not unfrequently the great Goliath has to 
confess itself beaten by this comparative stripling. 

" This is surely a monster specimen," said Ettie, with 
an evident sense of relief as he had spun past their post 
of observation. 

" Oh, not by any means so big as I have seen him 
from the windows of my shell castle ; three times the 
length of an ordinary man, and the great unsheathed sword 
quite six feet long." 

" Well, a good journey to you, friend," exclaimed 
Ethel, after holding in her breath for a minute or two, 
till the object of her half wonder, half terror, had 
vanished."^' 

" We do deserve a short pause after all this nervous 
excitement," she continued. ** I don't know exactly what 
has put it into my mind just now ; but all we have 
been seeing leads me to ask a bit of information I have 
been wishing to have." 

" Never fear. Child, to put any question which a head- 
less, brainless thing like me can answer. Pray proceed." 

" Well, we have just gone down to a very deep part, 
what I fancy I may call the ocean floor. Sometimes 

* It may be only strictly correct to remark, that the Xiphiaa Gladiua 
is indigenous to the Mediterranean and Atlantic ; — only wandering speci- 
mens may be found in the Facifia The species whose true habitat is the 
Pacific, is the sailor sword-fish. This genus has a very large dorsal fin, 
which it is said to have the power of raising and lowering like a fan. 
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you take me higher up — sometimes very near the surface. 
— Do your fishes and seaweeds occupy certain places, or 
rather certain depths in the ocean, or do they live and 
flourish equally well whether on the floor or on the 
roof?"* 

" You have furnished me with capital words," chuckled 
the Shell, " for an answer. Why, the ocean, just as you 
have said, is exactly like a house with a number of 
stories in it. Each storey is occupied with its own pecu- 
liar families, vegetable and animal I don't say that one 
occupant of the lower or basement apartment may not 
at times go to visit his friend immediately above him, or 
even on the topmost flat : — or that the occupant of the 
shallows may not descend the watery staircase and pay 
a visit to the darker and chillier rooms below ; — but 
certainly here, as in every other department of nature, 
whether land or sea, there is a distinct and beautiful 
order. I need not say that climbing an Alp or an 
Apennine is with me an impossibility. But those who 
have done so tell me, that there are very distinct ' zones' 
in the vegetation clothing the mountain-sides. It is 
exactly the same with the ocean. It has, what the great 
folks, who like to use scientific terms, call its fauna 
and Jloi'a zones :— or, what you will understand better, 



* It has been thought well here to expand and more folly explam a 
reference already made in a preceding note. 
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these resemble the shells you have arrauged in the 
drawers of your little cabinet at home. You assign a 
separate shelf to each tribe or species. At the same time, 
I repeat, there are roving fishes and roving plants, yes, 
and roving shells ! just as there are roving and adven- 
turous human beings who like to take a peep at foreign 
parts. Up in a balloon one day, and down a mine-shaft 
the next. Doubtless in our journey we shall every now 
and then, as we have done, meet these Arabs of the sea." * 

" Tell me more about this, dear old Shell ; I am sure 
I shall enjoy our voyage all the better by knowing 
what I would call the ups and downs of this strange 
sea- world. To keep to the old' figure which seemed to 
amuse you, — how many stories may there be in this 
watery household ? " 

"I could myself, Child, tell you nothing about this; 
but I confess I did listen attentively one afternoon to a 
lot of learned men, who, after fingering me in a very 
rude inquisitive fashion, began to talk on what they 
called * the four zones.* " 

" Oh ! the very thing I long to know." 



* " Everywhere we find creatures, whether animal or vegetable, distri- 
buted in successive belts or regions, from the margin of the high water- 
mark down to the deepest abysses. Peculiar types inhabit each of the 
zones in depth, and are confined to their destined regions ; whilst others 
are common to two or more zones ; and not a few appear to have the 
hardiness to brave all." — Professor Edward Forbes, Natural History of 
the European ^'eaa, p. 24. 
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" Let me proceed. The First zone they called ' littoral ' 
or * shoreband ' — I presume the sea-life nearest the shore 
and nearest the surface of the water. They spoke of 
animals and plants there, which required most air and 
most light and most warmth ; and one even said most 
rain ; which was a puzzle to me. The Second region they 
described as the main region of seaweeds. They gave 
it one of their big names, of course — the 'laminarian* 
zone. They all were very talkative about the beauty of 
this second storey in your supposed dwelling. They 
said it seldom went deeper than fifteen fathoms : that it 
is made up of a great variety of plants; — algae of 
surprisingly beautiful tints, — arbours and hedges and 
meadows of them ; (just like those we have lately seen ;) 
from the long, leathern-looking leaves you were so familiar 
with in your English coasts, to some fairy ribands 
apparently woven on the looms of the sea-nymphs. 
Even this is divided into different regions, succeeding 
one another like the strata of rocks on land. And as 
you descend lower, the great waving tangles disappear, 
and are followed by sea- weeds and tender sea mosses. 
The fishes here are generally of the brightest colouring.* 

* " This region, above all others, swarms with life ; and when we look 
down through the clear waters into the waving forests of broad-leaved 
tangles, we see animals of every possible colour sporting among their foli- 
age, darting from frond to frond, prowling among their gnarled roots or 
crawling with slimy trail along their polished, bronzy expansions." — 
Ibid, pp. 25, 26 
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** * Lam-in-arian ! ' " repeated Ethel in a very drawling 
fashion ; " I must try and remember that big word, and 
the big men's description of it ; and now for the next 
storey of our supposed house." 

" Well, Child, descending lower, they spoke of coming 
to the coralline zone. This was represented by them 
to reach the depth of thirty fathoms. A very distin- 
guished and varied family, they seemed to say, occupy 
this marine storey — more in the animal than in the 
plant direction. WonieTiMl-looking 'plants,' too, with 
great stems and blossoms * — in form, at all events, — and 
some of them in colour, exceeding in beauty the fairest 
flowers of Mentone or PeglL" 

" I think you said you had one more zone," said the 
Child, whose interest had apparently not flagged. 

" Yes," was the reply. " This they spoke of as the 
zone of deep-sea corals, one which we have already partly 
explored. It is the region that is least tenanted. We 
have noted indeed ourselves, that the deeper down we go 
into these dark abysses the fewer inhabitants are to be 
met with.t But this is the zone which seems to have 

* " The homy sertularias love to rear their graceful feathery branches, 
and form miniature gardens of fairy-like delicacy and beauty." — Dr, 
Hartvdgf p. 413. 

t The deepest of the sea depths is, and ever will be, of course, matter 
of conjecture. The sea in which we are most interested in this narrative— 
the Mediterranean — has been supposed, at its central parts, to be as deep 
under its shores as the Maritime Alps are above them. At the Straits of 
Gibraltar the soundings amount to eighty .fathoms ; and at some parts 

U 
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most stray visitors from those above it. Tribes of finny 
colonists and explorers come every now and then to have 
a look at its gloomy recesses." * 



dose to the shores of the Riviera to 350 fathoms. In all seas, beyond a 
certain depth, which is not determinedi the solar rays cannot penetrate. 
There is no light, and consequently no heat from the sun. Awful indeed must 
be those realms of darkness and silencoi where a depth has been estimated 
at eight miles ; some trustworthy authorities venture to say ten or twelve. 
Our scientific men, in the dredging operations of 1869 in the North Atlan- 
tic, reached a depth of 2,435 ^^thoms — equal to 14,610 feet, or three miles. 
Each haul of the dredging machine occupied seven or eight hours, and 
hard work it was. The dredge was put over at daybreak, and darkness 
had generally set in before it was recovered. (See Sir Wy ville Thomson's 
"Depths of the Sea»" also " Voyage of the * Challenger,' " 1877.) It may 
be interesting to hear from the same great authority as to the character of 
the marine animals at these depths. While he speaks of the fauna as " suf- 
ficiently varied a little above 2000 fathoms," he adds — " The fauna at great 
depths was found to be remarkably uniform. Species nearly allied to those 
found in shallow water of many familiar genera, were taken in the deepest 
hauls. So that it would seem that the enormous pressure, the utter dark- 
ness, and the differences in the chemical and physical conditions of the 
water and in the proportions of its contained gases, do not influence animal 
life to any great extent" ("Challenger," vol. ii. p. 331). To the same 
effect : " The most prominent and remarkable biological result of the 
recent investigations, is the final establishment of the fact that the distri- 
bution of living beings has no depth limit, but that animals of all the 
marine invertebrate classes, and probably fishes also, exist over the whole 
of the floor of the ocean." After referring similarly to the deep-sea flora, 
he adds : " My present impression is, that although life is thus imiversally 
extended, the number of species and individuals diminishes after a certain 
depth is reached ; and that at the same time their size usually decreases. 
This latter observation is not, however, true for all groups " (vol. iL p. 328). 
" No plants live, so far as we know, at great depths in the sea. . . • What 
is usually understood by vegetation is practically limited to depths under 
one hundred fathoms " (%b. 339). 

* Think of thb ocean floor, as we call it, — the floor of this lowest 
storey in our imaginary sea-castle, — covering an area of 140 ocx),ooo 
•quare miles I 
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" And are doubtless right glad," said Ettie, " to mount, 
as soon as their curiosity is satisfied, to their more 
favoured territory. It may seem a strange question," 
continued she, " but as you have just been speaking of 
the lower depths of the ocean, I am curious to know if 
the dwellers there, whether of fin or shell, are gifted 
with sight. Have they eyes ? Surely not, if it be thus 
so dark as to be unable to use them ? " 

" They have the gift of vision. Child ; and, depend 
upon it, that would not have been given but to see with. 
I confess I cannot, with my limited Shell faculties, ex- 
plain the difl&culty — as sunlight reaching these lowest 
abysses is simply impossible. But learned men have 
their guesses and explanations on this, as on most 
things." ^'^ 

* " The presence of organs of sight at such great depths leaves little 
room to doubt that light must reach even these abysses from some source. 
As it can scarcely be sunlight, Sir Wyville Thomson has thrown out the 
suggestion, that the whole of the light beyond a certain depth may be due 
to phosphorescence ; which is certainly very general, particularly among 
the larvae, and young of the deep-sea animals." The same writer else- 
where confirms what we have just stated, that " the greater depths of the 
ocean are quite denuded of vegetation. Only within 600 or Soo feet from 
the surface the calcareous millepores begin to cover the sea-bottom. . . . 
Gradually corallines and a few algse associate with them, until finaUy, 
about 80 or 100 feet from the surface, begins the rich vegetable zone " (Dr. 
Hartwig, pp. 390 and 420). Since this note was written, the following 
extract from the Times may be added without comment : — " An expe- 
dition round the Italian coasts is made every year imder the auspices of 
the Hydrographic Society, and the * Washington' has been and is em- 
ployed this year, commanded by Captain Magnaghi, the director of the 
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" Well, dear patient Instructor of an ignorant pupil, 
I have been again pelting you (as I used to say in the 
upper world) with questions, but here positively is my 
last ; — Am I right in supposing, from some things you 
have said about the absence of vegetation in the depths 
of the ocean, that there are blank spaces found there : — 
what we would call * deserts ' in that same upper world ? " 

" Yes, Child, I thought we had already found that out 
too for ourselves : undoubtedly there are. And you see in 
this, what a singular resemblance there is between land- 
scape and * sea-scape.' We have reason to believe that 
there are great tracts — leagues upon leagues — some 
of these, too, not very far down, absolutely without 
life. And a singular thing is, that the very birds seem 
to be acquainted with the whereabouts of the desolate 
places. For they are known to part company with ships 

Society. . • . Hitherto it has sounded and dredged the west of Sardinia 
and the basin lying between that island and Naples. The ' Washington ' 
will now pursue its course to Palermo, the southern coasts of Sicily, and 
the coral reefs of Sciacca. The labour as yet completed has consisted of 
sounding, dredging, and observations of the temperature and density of 
the sea to the great depth of 31 15 metres. Various fish-shells and craw- 
fish which live in those depths have been taken ; and Professor Giglioli, 
director of the Zoological Museum of Florence, who accompanies the expe- 
dition, is charged with the coUecting and study of them. Among other 
animals found is an eyeless lobster, which was discovered some years since 
by the ' Challenger ' at a great depth in the ocean. The scientific world is 
much interested by these facts, the more so that it was concluded by Dr. 
Carpenter, after observations made in the Mediterranean, that no sub- 
marine forms eiListed in the great depths of that sea." 
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they have been following so soon as this * Arabia Petrea ' 
of the ocean is entered." * 

The sapient Shell and the little Child philosopher were 
not at this time very far beneath the surface. There 
was neither clock nor sundial down in these briny 
places. The Shell could only guess the hours of the 
day by the increasing or declining clearness in the 
water. It was evident that the sun must have nearly 
run his day's race, and was fast sinking in the west, 
wherever that direction was. Moreover, in turning round 
to see how it fared with the two coursers — they seemed 
tired and exhausted, I presume with the day's excitement, 
and were as fast asleep as sea-horses could well be. 
Even the finny tribes themselves seemed to be making 
an appeal for rest — the " fish flies," like the big dragon- 
flies of land, looked extremely as if they were perching on 
the boughs and bushes. 

" We cannot do better," said the Shell, " than make this 
cosy little hermitage our night's lodging." 

In gazing up in the increasing darkness, Ettie was 
struck with the troops (if shoals be too comprehensive a 
word) of the light-giving medusce. They looked like a dozen 
beautiful things : — like tinted soap-bubbles sailing in the 
quiet sea ; like mushrooms turned into crystal and ruby ; 

* The instinct and sagacity of sea-birds is not credited as it ongbt to be. 
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like great magnified dewdrops (some no larger than a 
dewdrop), sparkling on the ocean meadows ; like stars 
that had fallen from their silent thrones in the sky, and 
became ocean orbs to light the little traveller to her 
conch. Some had thin tentacula streaming behind them 
exactly like a comet, — others in their rapid movements 
were like falling stars, — -others like fairy vessels paddled 
with invisible hands on some gala-day. 

With all these and other quaint fancies in her mind, 
Ettie undid her golden cord ; moored the Shell with it 
to something on the rock, she knew not exactly what, so 
as to make drifting impossible. In the old style the 
brightest of the little fishes gathered around her, as if 
in their own dumb way proffering to tuck her up, and 
smooth her pillow, and arrange her night toilet ; but she 
was fast asleep before she could even make polite ac- 
knowledgment of their civilities. 

It was, perhaps, not exactly the child's soundest or 
sweetest rest since she had left her home. It was 
somewhat disturbed (could it be wondered at ? ) by 
visions of sharks with open jaws, and sword-fishes with 
long bony pikes ; and then, the unsatisfactory sequel in 
such experiences, that she was herself not exactly eaten 
by the shark, but, to vary the thing, killed by it, with- 
out being actually swallowed : then, still farther, that a 
grave was dug for her in the sea cemetery she had seen in 
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the morning ; and the winds tolled the bell over her, and 
the waves sobbed and dirged, and the opal Shell went 
away weeping and disconsolate, all by herself, to break 
the sad news ! 

But, like many a dream, all these shifting scenes in the 
tragedy were only inspired by what her little eyes had 
so recently been the witnesses. She awoke next morning 
from this dreamland within dreamland ; and, with a very 
long immoderate yawn, expressed herself prepared and 
ready for breakfast, or journey, or anything the good Shell 
preferred. 



CHftPT£;i\ YII. 
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" Oh, that is delightful ! and perhaps we shall get a 
glimpse of what I remember dear father used to call 
'old Terra Firma.' Much as I have relished all that 
you, kindest of friends, have shown me, I own it will 
be a treat in its way." 

" Then," continued the other, " if the coursers be all 
ready, just give a tug to your reins, point upward, or 
in a slanting direction, with your left hand ; and intel- 
ligent Castor will quite understand matters." 

Off they went like a shot, giving a passing salute 
or kindly recognition to many an old and new finny 
acquaintance. Great festoons of algse, here and there, 
threatened to impede the shallop; but by the skilful 
manoeuvring either of Ettie or her team, they contrived 
to steer their way without one mishap, till the former, 
to her infinite pleasure and amazement, found herself 
being danced and rocked about by some merry little 
waves, which seemed as if they wished to give her the 
most genial and frolicsome of welcomes. They laughed, 
and gambolled, and capered, and pirouetted around the 
strangest bit of a craft they had ever set eyes on. 
Then, as if the sudden discovery had been made of some 
fairy queen from some fairy cave, they seemed to do 
obeisance to her in their own peculiar way ; — doffed their 
briny caps, and made their briny curtsies, and sang their 
briny songs of loyalty — a perfect chorus of anthems. 
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Ethel's attention was divided, as we might have 
expected, between her two old rival friends and acquaint- 
ances, the blue surface of the sea, and the still bluer sky 
overhead. Oh what a beautiful dome of azure the latter 
was ! Down, where the regions of the ocean were still 
penetrated by the sunlight, beautiful as the mingling 
blue and green were, she could only see before her a 
certain distance, and then all became dim and opaque. 
Now, as she had so often done on the beach, or when 
stretched on the mossy bank among olives and arbutus-trees, 
she seemed as if she looked through and through that 
wonderful transparent air. What depths and heights of 
sapphire glory ! Then, in the far distance on the rim of 
the sea, as if resting upon it, were palaces and fortresses 
of cloud, bastion upon bastion ; and these changing every 
minute in glory of form and effect, like the scenes in 
a diorama. No wonder the Shell had to start her from 
her reverie. 

But it was time for her to be wide awake and up. I 
know not in what way the tidings were communicated, 
(how the little gossiping waves managed transmitting 
intelligence,) but just as if proclaimed by sound of bugle 
and blare of trumpets on a royal coronation day, numbers, 
though at a respectful distance, began to congregate, — a 
perfect levy, not of inanimate waves but of living things. 
First of all and most presuming of all in neariiess of 
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approach, were the sea-gulls. In very inquisitive fashion, 
they began first to glide horizontally, then to circle round 
and round, then to dart up like a rocket, then to dive 
perpendicularly, well-nigh touching the car with their 
great white, silvery wings, and almost staring Ettie out 
of countenance with their big wide eyes. They won- 
dered, even more than the waves had done, what in 
all the world this bright opal speck could be, with her 
two leaders — "genii of the sea" — "pawing the spray 
into gems." Then as a variety, up hobbled in his own 
unwieldy fashion a wandering seal (very insultingly 
called the clown of the ocean). How he tumbled heels 
over head, head over heels; and then, when curiosity 
was satisfied, away he hurried to more congenial society 
than a fairy pilgrim on a tinted Shell.* 

" Hallo," said Ethel, in one of her small ecstasies, as 
she looked right ahead of her — " only see these lovely 
creatures ! I do believe they have wings. Yes — they 
are fishes with wings ! Did you ever ? And how pretty 
they are. They should surely be called the humming- 
birds of the ocean, with their blue backs, orange-tipped 

* The seal proper, as is weU known, is an inhabitant of northern seas ; 
few coming farther south than our own British shores. But there are 
various species also which belong to the southern hemisphere. Conspicu- 
ous among these is the Leopard Seal, or Sea Leopard. Specimens of such 
may be seen in the British Museum which have been captured in the 
PaciAc. 
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fins and tails, and silvery sparkles. Well/' continued 
the Child, " if it were not for their big eyes and dwarf 
head they would be perfect. What can they be ? " 

"Why you have already guessed, little one," replied 
the Shell, " they are flying-fish, and that without 
doubt." 

"Now that you name them," said Ethel, "I verily 
believe they are often found in my own Mediterranean. 
I am sure I have heard old Angelo speak of these 
fairy creatures. How can they fly ? Have they 
feathers ? " 

" Oh no, Child, they are really and truly flshes ; 
and scaly — I would almost call them, extra scaly. But 
they are provided with two very strong front spiny fins, 
which they use exactly as a bird does its wings. Just 
see," continued she, " how gracefully they bound along ! " 
They gazed together on a considerable shoal, which after 
a flight of about a hundred and fifty yards, dipped into 
their native element, and then rose with equal grace for 
a repetition of the onward bound, — their mingled bright 
colours abundantly justifying Ettie's comparison. 

"Like many things in the world," added the Shell, 
"I may tell you they have to pay for their outward 
attractions. They are dainty morsels to some of the 
bigger brethren in the sea, who pursue them unmerci- 
fully under the waves. Then, when they take to flight, 
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to escape their foes of the deep, it is only to expose 
themselves to the brigand propensities of gulls, cormor- 
ants, and other highway robbers up above." 

" I am truly sorry," interposed the other, " for such 
lovely things having to live in this continual terror ; and 
I should fear, especially when they are in the act of 
flying* that they rarely escape their persecutors ? " 

" Oh ! leave them alone for that. Child. I wish you 
could only see a gull hunt with them. They are as deft 
and nimble and wary as one of your sly old foxes would 
be at home, with the hounds at his heels. They curve 
and double and zigzag in wondrous style : and then, of 
course, when the exhausted stag or fox would be brought 
hopelessly to bay — they dart with their wearied fin- 
wings under water, and leave their baffled enemies to go 
in search of other prey." * 

Ettie felt it was a time not to speak, but to enjoy. 
The prancing waves swung her car about like a tiny 
cradle. She lolled back as well as she could ; flung the 



* Canon Kingslej, in describing his voyage in the Caribbean Sea, says 
of them : — " The flying-fish have been, for the last two days, a source of 
continual amusement, as they scuttle away from imder the bows of the 
ship, mistaking her probably for some huge devouring whale. , So strange 
are they when first seen, though long read of and long looked for, that it 
is difficult at first to recollect that they are actually fish. The first little 
one was mistaken for a dragon-fly, the first big one for a grey plover. The 
flight is almost like that of a quul or partridge." — Quoted in " Half Hours 
in the Deep,*' T^, Ii8. 
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reins on her lap, and let the fidgety things toss her, and 
fondle her as they would. 

The Shell could not fail, in its own shell- way, to be 
gratified with the pleasure it had unconsciously given its 
occupant. But the best of pleasure being necessarily 
short-lived, the old tender voice thus disturbed the little 
contemplative philosopher : — 

" Dear, we rmist go ; sorry as I am to say it. We 
shall be up again to the surface by and by ; but as we 
have been floating these two last hours tolerably near 
the shore, just let us go down for a time. I wish to 
show you a regiment of soldiers'* 

The whole idea seemed so absurd, and the transition 
so sudden and utterly surprising to this martial turn in 
the conversation, that Ettie first laughed outright, and 
then, as suddenly, gave very positive proof, by letting fall 
down her cheek a small beaded drop, that she did not 
exactly relish the intimation. 

" Yes," continued the Shell, keeping up her figurative 
description, yet with such a merry twinkle as to show 
that there was not a bit cause for alarm, — " yes, I am 
going to introduce you to a rare set immediately ; — the 
regular little warriors of the ocean, with their helmets, 
and vizors, and corslets, and cuirasses. I'll take care " — 
she repeated the assurance — " that you shall be perfectly 
safe among them — not a sword, nor arrow, nor spear, will 
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they use against you. I don't scruple to say they would, 
if they could, get a very firm grip both of you and me, 
and of the steeds too, and make short work of us alL 
They are a dangerous and savage pack to deal with. 
What shall I call them ? I have said * Warriors ;' perhaps 
I should rather say cruel jailers and turnkeys with their 
rack, and thumbscrew, and pincers, and nippers. But 
look," she added, " here I declare are their barracks, or 
their dungeons, as you choose to call them. Just see a 
whole troop in line ! " 

And there, to be sure, scattered up and down on some 
rocks sprinkled with varieties of algae, were these serried 
ranks the Shell spoke of so nervously. Ethel, however, 
almost with a smile, recognised, at least in the case of 
not a few of them, and these, too, chiefs of the vast clan, 
her old familiar table-friends, the Crab and the Lobster. 

" Horrid-looking creatures ! " she exclaimed, on seeing 
them, as she had never seen them before, in motion, 
scrambling awkwardly when they had a footing, and 
swimming as awkwardly when afloat* 

" You will have one of your fine names for them too, 
depend upon it," she added, with a slender dash of child 
sarcasm. 

" Well, you have yourself insisted this time upon the 



* It is only fair to qualify this reflection on the crab family, as some 
species can swim very swiftly. 
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long word ; but I shall give it you, as you have asked it, 
— Crustacea" 

" Crustacea ! " said Ettie, " what an ugly name ! What 
can I ever guess does it mean ? " 

" You know, Child, what a crust is ? somewhat hard, 
either for young or old teeth ; but not so hard, you know 
well, as that which encases the most of these crusty 
tribes." 

"Do tell me all about them," pursued the little 
questioner. 

" Not so dreadfully hard, I confess, as the steel cuirass 
I have just mentioned ; for the learned folks say that 
these armour plates of our new iriends are nothing else 
than layers of carbonate of lime. But I know, from often 
witnessing it, they have all a skilful warrior's pluck, and 
readiness, and intelligence. They have, like human* 
beings, eyes, and mouth, and feet. Some have jaws, and 
good tough ones too; as many feel to their cost. I 
have said nothing of their arms, for what they have in 
the form of claws are more formidable than any arm of 
man or woman; vicious pairs of pincers, toothed and 
seiTated. Woe betide the living thing that gets within 
their clutches! We are," continued the Shell, "very 
much what I would call * at home ' in our ramble to-day ; 
— as most of these races prefer being near the shore, and 
1 need hardly tell you, that though they are found nearly 
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in all seas, there are few more favourable or vigorous 
specimens to be met with, than in your own English and 
Scottish coasts." * 

" Oh, just look at these little fellows," said Ethel, as 
she spied out some familiar juveniles climbing up a 
rock. " I wonder," she added, " how they manage when 
they grow bigger? It must become rather imcomfort- 
able, as their bodies increase in size, to have them 
squeezed by such a hard shell. Bather a tight fit, I 
should say ! " 

" You are an original," said the Shell. " But let me 
relieve your fears by telling you that there is a wonder- 
ful provision of nature here. By and by that small raw 
recruit you see, when his coat of armour begins what 
you call to sqtieeze him, will do the wise thing of retiring 
quietly from his ordinary haunts, into some rock cleft, 
or hollow, where he is well barricaded; and in perfect 
seclusion, he will then cast, or take off, his shell clothing 
as if he were going to bed, retaining only a very filmy 
tunic. Not that I would convey the idea that he does 
this at all comfortably ; for, truth to say, the tight fit 

* " The Crostacean family counts its yarieties by thousands, and con- 
tains meiLbers of all sizes, from minute animalculse to gigantic crabs and 
lobsters." — {Bertram^a Harvest of the Sea, p. 266.) Another accurate 
naturalist informs us that there are species cf these Crustacea in the 
Mediterranean, not to be met with elsewhere. There the lobster and crab 
principally abound on the coast of Tuscany; The finest, however, both iu 
idze and oolour, are found in the Indian Archipelago. 
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makes it a difficult matter, and leaves liim for tlie time 
very weak, helpless, and woe-begone.*^ But a new and 
bigger coat, better adapted to his size, will gradually 
grow over the thin film on his naked body. This is 
done several times in the course of his young life, 
till the season of childhood and youth is over, and 
he attains, in the words of the upper world, 'man's 
estate/ " 

"Oh, just like a bird moulting its feathers," said 
Ettie, ever ready, t 

" Well, we are in luck again," suddenly exclaimed the 
Shell, " here comes a goodly array ! I question if Castor 
will care for this formidable charge of mailed troops! 

* "The larger crabs, when in thia helpless condition, may be easily 
taken by the naked hand in their holes among the rocks at low water- 
mark : and it is somewhat amusing to insert one's finger within the formid- 
able-looking forceps, and observe the futile effort the poor animal makes 
to seize upon the aggressor." — Half Hours in the Deepy p. 303. 

t A singularly interesting description is given, corroborative of this 
marvellous process, by the late Mr. Lloyd, of what was witnessed in the 
Crystal Palace Aquarium : — " The lobster, instinctively knowing its utter 
helplessness from the attacks of its fellows, or from other animals during 
the quarter or half hour occupied by the disengagement of its shell, and 
while it is more or less soft for a few days afterwards, it (in an aquariimi) 
sets about making a regular fortress, choosing its position with great judg- 
ment, usually beneath a shelving rock, with rock on each side, and with a 
kind of 'earthwork' thrown up defensively in front, composed of the 
sand and shingle which have been removed from the hole in which it 
burrows, and here, ever on the watch for intruders, it patiently awaits 
its change of coat. Occasionally, when this fortification cannot be made, 
the lobster seeks a less perfectly protected place on a phiteau of rock close 
to the water's surface, and therefore not often visited by other animals. 
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Don't you see, the uniform of the regiment too is not 
the same. There is a mixture of all colours — ^grey and 
green, black, and dull red and duller purple." 

" But what is this ? " shouted Ettie, as she contem- 
plated from her unwarlike chariot some of these strange 
cavjJiers, tilting rather furiously and earnestly with one 
another. She soon saw that it was not with them as 
with many other ocean tribes she had noted, who 
engaged in sportive frolic with one another. They 
were evidently involved in a fight, and no mistake— 
the thick of mutual combat Two she specially singled 
out in this tug of war ; claws locked into each other ; 

When the time at last comes, it throws itself on its side, and ruptures the 
skin connecting the body with the first ring of the abdomen, and this is 
the only part intentionally broken, though occasionally a limb is acci- 
dentally separated in the operation. After the great limbs are free, the 
rest is more easy, and by a series of spasmodic efforts the remainder of the 
legs are extricated, together with the antennae, great and small, and the 
whole of the complex organs surrounding the mouth, and even the eyes 
and the breathing organs are withdrawn from their old coverings, and 
while this goes on, the tail is released. All proceeds simultaneously, so 
that while one part of the process is being watched, another is effected 
unobserved. When everything is at last free, the lobster lies as if dead, 
and occasionally does die from exhaustion, but generally it slowly turns over 
on its legs, which, being soft, cannot support the body, however ; but by 
remaining quiet, the creature gains strength, hardness, and courage, and the 
first use it makes of its returning vigour is to thrust the old covering out- 
side of its den, or else bury it. But when a cast-off suit of armour can be 
secured whole, it is about one-fourth less than the size of the lobster which 
came out of it, and one can hardly credit that it could have occupied so 
■mall a space. In about three days the newly-attired lobster can go about 
with its mates on equal terms." — Hand-book, p. 52, 53. 
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makiDg such a commotion, moreover, in their sea arena, 
tearing and wrestling, and tumbling over topsy-turvy: 
while there was a ring of on-lookers, evidently enjoying 
the sport. " Only see," said the nervous Child, knitting 
her little brows, "how they are using their swords! 
how the pieces of armour, as you call them, are falling 
down into the water in the fight ! I do believe bits of 
their very bodies too." 

" Oh, one cannot help pitying them," said the Shell ; 
"but don't think me unfeeling if I say you need not 
bestow upon them any great amount of sympathy ; for 
it is a curious thing how soon these wounds of theirs 
are healed, and the broken armour restored. I daresay 
you have often seen in the market-place at Cannes or 
Nice, crabs and lobsters with claws of very unequal 
length? Well, believe it as you like, these have been 
old combatants, bearing the scars of battle. An arm or 
claw has been torn off in the contest ; but the amputated 
limb soon begins to sprout again, though of course a good 
while before attaining the same size with the others. So 
you will always know after this," she added humorously, 
"when you see a vanquished hero." 

"Here," said Ethel, "is another. Look at him! He 
is taking life more quietly. I declare it is one of these 
sea-soldiers at his mess, opening his canteen I " 

Her eyes had fallen on a crab close by, who with 
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one claw was tearing open the valve of a mussel shell, 
and with the other, in manlike fashion, carrying the 
savoury morsels to his mouth.* 

''Oh, can't you stop him?" said the artless child. 

''An odd lot," said the Shell, as if it had not heard 
the appeal for interference. "They are an odd lot, I 
confess, and up to all curious and knowing tricks and 
devices. You have just seen they don't like to put 
themselves to much trouble in arranging for a dinner. 
One among other devices is said to be this. They wait for 
the unsuspecting mussel opening its valve to enjoy the 
heat, or to cater for itself. While these doors are open, 
they drop a stone in between, which secures their being 
kept asunder, and then in the quietest way imaginable, 
these cold-blooded savages draw in their chairs to this 
dinner, or supper-table, as you please to name it." t 

The two friends (I mean at present the Shell and its 
Child-protegd) continued to watch with absorbed interest 
for a while, the tackings and manoeuvring of these well- 
drilled soldiers, t 

* See the description in Figuier, p. 482. 

t Ibid.y p. 483. Though I give the assertion as mentioned by this 
writePi it is only weU to imitate the SheU's caution, and to add, that its 
accuracy is questioned by some, and discounted altogether by other trust- 
worthy authorities. 

t On looking at the tank in the Brighton Aquarium which contains the 
lesser weever or sting fish, I was arrested and amused for some time 
by the singular and persistent bravery of a small crab. The weever 
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" Hard teeth they must have, surely," said Ettie, " to 
manage their tougher morsels ? " 

" Yes, Child, and I must tell you, for this very pur- 
pose they are furnished with a double set of grinders. 
In addition to those in their jaws, they have a second 
set in their stomachs, with which they crunch and dissolve 
their food. But enough at present," continued the Shell, 
" I was going presently to introduce you to some other 
lords of the crustacean tribe ; but we must not try the 
temper of our steeds too much ! How they have been 
snorting and neighing, at least as much as sea-horses 
can. They know the uncomfortable sensations which 
human beings have, of being surrounded by highwaymen 
and roughs. 

" We are off then, once more. But just look as we 
pass along, and now that we are getting near the surface 
again, at some of the much smaller but equally well- 
known members of this family." 

" I do declare," exclaimed the Child, " there are prawns 



(Trachinus Vipera), and well so-called, is the dread of fishermen. Beauti- 
ful in itself, — white, with dark mottled markings, it possesses the odious 
propensity, living or dead, of inflicting, by contact, inflammatory wounds, 
owing to the sharp spines protruding from the head and the first dorsal 
fin. Though eight times his size, the tiny (Crustacean fastened vigorously 
on the " viper's " tail. He was shaken off ; but he returned with fresh vehe- 
mence to the charge. The weever seemed to look somewhat disconsolate ; 
though I came to see, from other specimens, that the woe-begone expres- 
sion was natural to him. 
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and shrimps, very greedy creatures too, are they not? 
devourmg everything that comes in their way." 

" They are, indeed," said the Shell. " Just look at this 
little fellow coming paddling and scuttling jJong with 
his amber-like body ; as if there could be neither muscle 
nor nerve in it : although assuredly there are both. You 
must remember that the red colour of the prawn you 
see in the market, is not its original one. Naturally, it 
is so much the colour of its native element that it moves 
about almost like a shadow. It has to be boiled, before 
getting its pink costume." ^ 

" Oh," said Ettie with a suppressed sigh, " when you 
speak of prawns and shrimps, you may be sure I 
think of old England, and the jolly days I had, five 
summers ago, with nurse on the sands of Hastings. I 
thought these * shrimper boys,' with their nets, and poles, 
and baskets, and their trousers tucked up to their knees, 
were the funniest, drollest, happiest mortals I ever saw, 
and I am not ashamed to confess I longed to be big 
enough to be one of them." t 

* " The prawns, when living, are most exquisite beings ; their partiaUy 
transparent bodies being diversified with delicate tintings, and their radiant 
eyes glowing like living opals. A boiled prawn loses as much of its living 
beauty as a trout or a mackerel when subjected to the same process." — 
Mr, Wood's Seaikore, p. 191. 

t Two species of prawn are to be seen in the G. F. tanks, — the 
Paleemon serratus and squilla. " They never burrow, but walk over sand, 
shingle, and rocks, with their ten feet, or paddle themselves gracefully 
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" But come, dear Child, I know it is time for us to be 
paddling our way. Almost unknown to ourselves we 
have again been on the descent. But we shall rise 
immediately, according to my promise, to the surface. I am 
going to give you a still further treat. There is a nice 
quiet reef, not far ofiF, — we shall hasten our retreat there 
to see the sunset; and then pick out a choice little 
chamber for the night on the surface of the water." 

" Wait one moment," said the Shell, as if something had 
suddenly struck its small mind. " I wish to say before 
we go farther, that I have an idea, right or wrong, that 
we shall find the surface of the sea rather diflferent, — I 
should say very different, — from what we saw it two horn's 
ago. I saw you gazing on that great piled-up bank of 
white clouds in the far horizon : that. Child, though I 
said nothing about it at the time, boded a storm. I may 
be wrong ; we shall see presently." 

The Shell was not wrong, but quite right. For, 
reaching the surface, Ethel was saluted with a rude whiflf 
of spray on the face. The blue sky was utterly blotted 
out, as if -^olus had let loose every wind from his cave, 
and all was a blinding, raging tempest. The Shell very 



onwards by their flattened swimming feet, and the walking feet ever ready 
to seize prey." The singular remark is added, " For some reason unknown, 
but possibly from a change of food, prawns in an aquarium in a few 
hours lose the brilliant hues and vivid markings they possessed in the 
sea." — Hand-bookt p. 51. 
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prudently with her invisible hand checked the steeds. 
They were plunged in a moment under the water again, 
but shortly reappeared in a snug little cove among 
the rocks, quite sheltered from the blustering elements. 
Yes, the blustering ; — for how the winds bellowed, and the 
waves thundered, and the sky scowled, and the gulls 
darted, and the stormy petrels shrieked, and the arrowy 
lightnings fell thick and fast from the bow of heaven I 
The billows, great threatening fellows, seemed at one 
time playing with one another at pitch - and - toss ; at 
another, like white-maned horses that had got rid of bit 
and bridle, and in mad career were plunging, and rushing 
helter-skelter, they knew not where, — as if the whip of 
the fabled furies was behind them. These mountain 

• 

waves came rolling up towards the mouth of the cave, 
but they broke their force against a great mass of out- 
lying rock, which screened the tiny refugees. The same 
billows seemed to Ettie as if they had a regular and 
unappeasable ill-will at that aforesaid buttressing rock ; as 
if they stamped with passion at it, or howled with ever- 
growing rage, or, loading their sea artillery, fired salvo 
after salvo, but all to no good. The rock never moved ; 
and better still, the Child and her Mother Shell and her 
ambling horses were safely sheltered ; and indeed rather 
enjoyed, than otherwise, this war of the outer world. 
Call crabs warriors ! They were quiet, inoffensive members 
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of society compared to this battle of giants, with sky, 
and wave, and rock, and thunder ! 

If Ettie had been in the mood of repeating poetry at 
such a moment, which assuredly she was not, I think 
she could hardly have hit upon anything more appro- 
priate than this detail of her two contrasted recent 
experiences : — 

" Under the surface soft green light, 
A hush of peace and an endless calm, 
Winds and waves from a choral height 
Falling sweet as a far-off psalm. 

Under the surface lovehest forms, 
Feathery fronds with crimson curl. 
Treasures too deep fcr the raid of storms, 
DeUcate coral and hidden pearl. 



On the surface, foam and roar, 
Eestless heave and passionate dash, 
Shingle rattle along the shore, 
Gathering boom and thundering crash. 

On the surface, swell and swirl. 
Tossing weed and drifting waif. 
Broken spars that the mad waves whirl 
Where wreck- watching rocks they chafe." * 

" Go to sleep for a little," said the Shell, " you have 
much need of an afternoon's siesta. I shall wake you in 
due time." 

Ethel, before shutting her eyes for this needed and 

* F, R, UavergaL 
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acceptable snooze, could not help, first of all, taking a 
more accurate survey of her retreat. It was not by any 
means so very little as she first thought. It was indeed 
a beautiful, natural cavern, scooped out by the fury of 
the waves, when the wind was in the east ; but blowing 
to-day from the south, the protecting rock formed what 
is called a breakwater ; so that the billows only struck, 
and then tumbled into foam outside, — ^the spent spray 
falling exhausted at her feet Tiny wavelets, now and 
then, came hurrying and circUng in, in the most reassuring 
way, as if they were sent as messengers of peace ; just 
kissing the rocks with their white lips, and then hastening 
out again to plead with the big billows not to make such 
a great ado, and disturb a little fairy Queen they had 
in charge. The cavern was shaped above, just exactly, 
Ethel thought, like the cathedral at Pisa ; and there was 
a sloping piece of rock which also oddly suggested to 
her the leaning tower. There were bits like the bases 
of pillars; others like their ruined capitals; and shells 
lying here and there like bright fragments of a mosaic 
pavement She could even imagine she saw the grinning 
gyrgoils familiar to her in some of her old Gothic 
favourites. The chanting of the waves outside seemed 
to whisper to her of some high Festa-day, — or to recall 
the hum of some great congregation, like " the noise of 
mighty waters, and the roar of mighty thunderings." 
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In a very little time she was sound asleep ; — sound as a 
weary Child could well be; till a gentle tap on her 
shoulder from the Shell recalled her to a sense of her 
singularly novel situation. 

It was novel. 

** Child," said the Shell, " I was reluctant to disturb 
you, but I could not help it." 

Ettie tried to open her eyes : rubbed them ; and after 
a few of those singular sensations between sleeping and 
waking, dreamland and reality, she started from her tiny 
couch and gazed in simple amazement. She had slept a 
good way on into night ; but by another of those rapid 
alterations, and alternations, so common in ocean experi- 
ence, the storm had at all events wondrously moderated. 
The clouds were still there; but not, like some hours ago, 
great curtains of black, £ts if the firmament was palled in 
sackcloth. By and by even these drifting masses passed 
away, and the heavens were gemmed with lustrous stars. 
Grander, and lovelier still, a moon well-nigh full was 
just disclosing itself above the Gothic arch at the mouth 
of the cave, and throwing, oh such a shimmer of silvery 
glory up to the very tip of the gleaming chariot, lighting 
all the one side of the cave with its soft subdued radiance, 
including in this both the Shell and its occupant.* 

* See coloured frontispiece to this Volunie. 
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Perhaps most striking, and to Ethel most conspicuous of 
all, was the position assumed by Castor and Pollux. 
There they were, faithful fellows, stationed one on each 
side of the entrance to the cave, exactly like two Egyptian 
sphinxes, resting on water instead of sand. To the 
awakened sleeper they seemed rather like two sentinels 
who had been, and were still, keeping vigil over their 
mistress. Every now and then, with a quick glance of 
their head, they kept looking round, on what I believe 
they thought a veritable white-robed AngeL How the 
moon tipped their head, and neck, and back with half- 
frosted silver and half -burnished gold ! Ettie could only 
stare in mute wonder. She could neither move hand, 
nor foot, nor eye. The Child was simply transfixed ; she 
felt that she had never really crossed the borders of fairy- 
land before. Her opal protector was smitten with the 
same spell ; and they gazed, and gazed, till actually both 
were lulled or stupefied into a second sleep. 

The first thing that woke them into consciousness was 
the sound of Castor and Pollux pattering in the water 
around. The two trusty warders had kept watch all 
night, until star after star had been blotted out by a 
brighter rival. The sun was already flashing on the 
wings of the gulls as they were dipping and soaring out- 
side. Ethel sat bolt up, stretched out both her arms 
with an irrepressible yawn, in an absolute fatigue of 
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delight. She wished from the bottom of her heart that she 
could only persuade her own dear mother to come and set 
' up house with her in the cave, and live there with the 
Shell, and the horses, and the moon, and the fondling 
confidential little waves, and * the altogether/ to the end 
of their days ! 
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your own relations. You are about the most intimate 
friend I have ; and yet a great stranger in other ways. 
Where were you bom ? who are your father and mother ? 
Have you any cousins, or aunts, or children, or grandchil- 
dren ? I should like dearly, I do confess, to visit your 
birthplace, and to know something about your family circle. 
Or, if you are an orphan, and alone in the world, I should 
be satisfied to see the haunts of your early youth, to hear 

how you got your pearly tints and But what is 

the matter ? " said the Child, breaking off abruptly. 

There was some good reason for the sudden change 
in tone and vivacity ; for, as the latter cast a glance 
round, she saw what was very like a tear trickling 
down at her side; and then, stranger than all, the 
beautiful opal gleam seemed, in some incomprehensible 
manner, to dim and fade away. There was something 
wrong. Could the chill of the cave have injured her ? 
or the briny spray have blurred her beauty and dashed 
out her tender colouring ? But the tear, why was that ? 
and, add to all, an unwonted oppressive silence. 

" Pardon me, dear," at last the voice came, but very- 
plaintive and broken in its tones. ** Your very natural 
question has awoke within me sad thoughts. I shall 
not speak more about them just now. But, Child, believe 
me, your proposal is in many ways a very happy one to 
me. I love my old home, and that very much ; although ** 
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and acain the tear came tumblinsr over the dulled 



opal, and fell into a sympathising little wave. 

" Yes," she resumed, on recovering herself and looking 
bright again, just like a sunbeam stealing out of a rain- 
cloud, — " I shall, with true pleasure, this very day too, 
take you where you ask me. It is a long distance ; but 

never mind that, we shall manage it." 

« « « « « 

Reader, you are informed already (I have taken you 
into a confidence which all the world knows) that it is 
one of the rare privileges of dreams — at the outset in- 
timated and explained, that all queer things in them 
lose their queemess, and all impossible things their 
impossibility. Once for all let me repeat, that whether 
it be man, or woman, or child, the weavers of dreamland- 
webs laugh at impossibilities, and are rather proud than 
otherwise at taking liberties with sober common sense 
and the laws of matter. 

I shall not therefore venture to explain (simply be- 
cause explanation there is none), how, in the course of a 
few hours, the whole equipage (yes, the Shell and Ethel 
and the horses too) was transported at a bound to the 
far-off Indian Ocean. Whether -^olus, our now familiar 
friend, very obligingly blew them thither, or fairies 
carried them, or what is most probable of all, a lively 
imagination did — we shall not pause to inquire. Enough 
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to kuow, that, without the remotest idea on Ettie's part 
that any such wonderful journey had been accomplished, 
she found herself, with her Shell-guide, and trusty nags, 
and with no sense of fatigue in any of the party, gliding 
(oh how calmly) in the depths of mild, tepid waters. She 
could not help having a passing impression that some 
finny tribes, new to her, were gUding around. New 
kinds of shelly personalities were clinging to the rocks ; 
strange fellows ; some of them protruding their tongues, 
or what they had for tongues; others imitating small 
elephants with their tentacles; others as if they were 
aiding their imperfect eyesight by putting on spectacles 
to survey the strange visitor as she passed. 

"Always new — always beautiful," said Ethel in one 
of her recurring trances of delight " I have a book at 
home called * Children of the Forest,' I do believe you 
and I are these two happy souls in our way." 

To be sure, they had got on rarely enchanted ground, 
amid glades of seaweed unshaded by one withered leaf. 
To Ethel the novel situation at one time recalled Italian 
gardens with parterres of roses and ranunculus, fuchsia 
and geranium: at others, ocean meadows that might 
be said, had we been speaking of land, to be covered 
with wild flowers of gigantic growtL Here was the 
daisy and poppy; there the cowslip; there the thistle 
and dandelion ; there the aster and the scarlet hips of the 
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dog-rose; there the foxglove aud the saffron Asphodel; 
vast stretching Elysian fields of green and purple, violet 
and rose. Great madrepores, with their endless traoery 
of form, were interweaving and interlacing one another, 
resembling the branches of some 'forest primeval:' or 
as if some of the ivory carvers of India or China, had 
dropped by mistake specimens of their most delicate 
workmanship into the depths of the sea, and left them 
to take root and expand ; ^ while other moving shapes, 
living creatures, exactly like what Ethel might suppose 
some of the antediluvian races to have been, came forth 
from their sea dens and hidden crannies, with strange 
grimaces and astonished eyes, to inspect a representative 
of the nineteenth century, — and plunging back again to 
tell their story, for anything Ettie knew, to more sluggard 
or apathetic tribes of limpets with their mottled shells, 
to rosy and lilac star - fishes, variously marked prawns, 
and brilliant anemones. Some had very little that was 
suggestive of a hoary antiquity ; but rather with a span 
new modern air about them, sparkling in cloth of gold, 
or gaudy with pink and vermilion stripes. To vary the 

* " The most luxuriant vegetation of a tropical landscape cannot unfold 
as great wealth of form ; while in variety and splendour of colour, it would 
stand far behind this garden landscape, which is strangely composed 
exclusively of animals and not of plants. Whatever is beautiful, wondrous, 
or uncommon in submarine life, is crowded into the worm and crystal 
waters of the tropical ocean." — Profeator SchUiden* 
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thing, there were translucent '* blue and white bells '' of 
the jelly-fishes : — then the ribbon-fish, like a fairy snake, 
or, from its name, resembling a thin transparent ribbon of 
shot silk, moved elfin-like through the waters. As a still 
further diversity, there passed by a * hammer-head' with 
its white spots dotted over a red and russet ground, with 
small spines recalling a hedgehog. There were our friends 
again, the sea-urchins, like knight-errants of the Middle 
ages, in mailed attire, crawling in their lazy fashion ; — or 
surly hermit crabs, with their pincer-claws emerging for 
action ; — rather for fierce encounter. As if in mimicry of 
surrounding giants, tiny snail-like molluscs enveloped in 
silver or tinted shells, like infinitesimal Atlases with their 
own little world on their shoulders, were moving out of 
harm's way amid the loose boulders; — or else, pawing 
very slowly across the sandy pavement, shoving out 
their horns like pioneers to clear the road. Then, several 
bivalves, so transparent and delicate, that if a puff of wind 
could have reached these depths they would assuredly 
have been blown away. We must yet add the most 
ghostly of these surroundings; — things in appearance 
like bits of delicate thistle-down, sailing and sauntering 
about, — quite fairy sprites : — the weeds, or rather what 
looked like weeds, around, floating in the old pennon 
and banneret style. It was amusing and interesting to 
see how some tribes imitated their distant creature rela- 
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lives in the upper world. Many seemed to be of a social 
turn — to live in flocks, a sort of city or gregarious life : — 
others had a very distinct preference for single blessed- 
ness and solitude; pursuing their own lonely paths; 
some of them rasping their food from the tough algae with 
their serrated tongues ; some with waving tentacles 
'biding their time' for prey to come near them; others 
with claws, on the outlook for any tempting available 
morsel. Numerous sober polypes and molluscs clung 
immovable to any fragments of rock or boulder near, 
determined to enjoy at leisure the gambols of their more 
impulsive neighbours. 

Thus they continued gliding along, what may be 
called the fissures and declivities of great mountains, 
whose feet were wrapped, far below, in comparative dark- 
ness. By and by they had changed their position, and 
had gradually mounted to the higher zone. 

"Nothing," said Ettie, breaking silence as she woke 
up from a drowsy dream of bliss : — " nothing astonishes 
me more than these graceful pendants and streamers of 
seaweed! How, to be sure, they drift, and float, and 
wave about! I have been looking at the stems of 
some of the bigger kinds. How slender they are ! The 
wonder to me is that they do not snap. I am sure 
our Eiviera trees and shrubs could not stand such a 



strain." 
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" Ah, the two are very diflerent," rejoined the Shell, 
smiling at her young pupiL " Your land trees have to 
contend with many a rough blast — not to speak of the 
weight of branches and foliage. Accordingly they 
require roots as strong as grappling-irons to fix them 
in the ground. More than that, it is from the root, 
as you weU know, they mainly derive their sap and 
nourishment But in the case of my ocean trees — great 
or small — so gently are they swayed to and fro in their 
watery element, they require the very slenderest of fibres 
merely to attach them to the rock or sand — no mora 
They don't depend upon these for moisture or nourish- 
ment in the very least." 

" Whence then," pursued the other, " do they get the 
required nourishment ? I can hardly think of anything 
vegetable not getting sap from its root ? " 

" Oh, the water — the good, kind, nutritive, briny ocean," 
replied the Shell. *Mt is everything to these dependent 
things — root, fibre, air, sunshine. While they wave 
hither and thither as you see them doing, — their unseen 
but very real lips — lips all over the surface — are drinking 
in life to the fulL It is exactly what the atmosphere 
is to your trees and plants and flowers on land. This 
liquid air, if I can call it so, which surrounds the sea- 
flowers, fans their cheeks and fills the pores of their 
filmy bodies. They would be a sony lot I can tell you 
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but for this rolling, tumbling, restless element. It rocks 
them from their cradle to their grave. Hence, Child, 
you have often seen, both in your present and your 
English home by the seaside, — great big ribands of brown 
glossy seaweed floating on the surface, which have been 
wrenched from their slender root-holding. Had it been 
a branch of one of your lawn trees, you know it would 
wither in a night's time — but this stray branch that has 
bidden farewell for weeks to its stalk on the rocks 
deep down, is as fresh and lifelike as ever, because its 
sustenance (the water) is as abundant as ever." 

" Now," said the Shell, with all the suppressed emo- 
tion of which so loquacious a thing, for the time being, 
was capable, " we are coming very near the land of my 
birth, and the happy scenes of my early years." 

" Do tell me," said the little charioteer, quick enough 
to see the play of mingled feeling again at work with 
her friend ; prudently thinking, moreover, that the way 
to stave it off would be by pursuing her own prattle ; 
or, better still, getting her companion entangled in the 
mazes of a family history : — " Do tell me all about your 
tribe before we go farther." 

The golden rein gently checked the impetuosity of the 
coursers; and, coming to a pause, Ethel renewed her 
question, with the farther request not to mind her 
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scruples about long words. " In such a case as this,** 
she added, " I should like to know everything." 

"Well, after all," said the Shell, "it is not so long, 
or so puzzling a name this tima I belong, my Child, to 
the Molluscs." 

" Molluscs," exclaimed Ettie, suppressing old provoca- 
tion as well as possible But she could not resist fol- 
lowing with the invariable rejoinder, — " What in all the 
world, is the meaning of that ? " 

" Still the old teasing puzzle," said the Shell with 
recovered equanimity : — " I believe, — so I heard at a 
meeting of natural philosophers, where I had to figure 
and be thumbed in silence, that it is from an old Latin 
word, which means ' soft ; ' and it is applied to the soft, 
pulpy, humid, living things it is our fate to enclosa 
I shall not go into raptures," it continued almost with 
the old smile, " about these moist inmates. You are 
of course aware that I am simply their covering; 
although I freely confess I owe all I have to them. 
Yes, though I did not mean to say a word about my- 
self, I wish you to understand that these glowing, opal, 
pearly tints you have so often admired, I owe alto- 
gether to the living thing I was made to shield and 
protect." 

But the feelings of the speaker at this point were 
again overcome. So, with a tug of the silken bridle from 
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Ethel, they were off again, and never paused till they 
had reached the family domain. 

" What bright little beds, to be sure, your friends have 
to lie upon," said Ettie ; *' if they be all lik^ mine, why, 
it might be the chamber of a king ! " 

" True," said the other, " but I fancy you know these 
opal coverlets were spun out of the pulpy bodies ? In 
plain words, what you naturally admire so much, and 
which forms the back of your sea-chariot, is all made of 
what the learned, who have handled us and written 
about us, call 'secretions' from that cold, wet, flabby 
mass. (May this family insult be forgiven !) We may 
be named silkworms of the sea, and I am a kind of 
cocoon ! " 

'' I am sure such beautiful colours must have taken 
long to make, or to blend together." 

" You are right. Child. This brilliant, iridescent, 
opal * varnish ' which people have named Nacre, so highly 
polished, changing colours like the chameleon, when the 
sunlight toys with it, was certainly not made in a day. 
No — no : coat after coat, layer after layer was laid on, 
adding always to our weight and strength. Observe, too, 
as you pass among those who may possibly not recognise 
me as one of their kin, that the shells are what you know 
already as ' bivalves/ There are two of them, and they 
encase the living animal between them." 
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** Assuredly," said Ethel, " I heard yesterday enough 
about armour plates, and sea castles, and masked batteries; 
but I do think, from the glimpse I have of your relations, 
that though on a much smaller scale, you have as tough 
little fortresses as any of them." 

" We are innocent, I confess," replied the Shell, ** of 
spikes, and guns, and poisonous weapons in the shape of 
tentacles; and we would require therefore, as a com- 
pensation for the loss, to be made of pretty enduring 
material" 

" I see," said Ettie, " your relatives are of all sizes as 
well as shapes." 

"Yes, you may well say of all sizes," replied the 
other, " for they reach from something so tiny, that you 
would require a microscope to discover them, up to 
a great clumsy bivalve monster whose name tells you 
what he is — ' the Giant Lamp-ShelL' I have neither 
weights nor measures — nor fingers to use them if I had ; 
but this Titan of our clan is said to weigh — I am afraid 
to say how much !" 

As the tiny chariot was slowly wending its way 
through this interesting bit of territory, Ethel observed 
that the bulk of its inhabitants were snugly shut up 
within their outer coverings ; these latter being in most 
cases nearly round in shape, rough, and of a greenish 
hue outside. The few who had their horny doors open 
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and were peering out, evidently never a bit recognised 
their kinswoman ; but rather, with commendable caution, 
when the cavalcade came quite near, they closed their 
bivalves by a hinge as perfect — more perfect — than had 
it been made of steel or of gold. 

" You have told me," said Ethel, with absorbed interest 
in the surroundings, "the name of your tribe, but I 
know you ocean people are very clannish, as my Scottish 
cousins say ; depend upon it, you have some very special 
name for the particular family to which you belong ; and 
I may be sure too," added the Child with a roguish 
twinkle, "it will be a name purposely selected to take 
away my breath." 

"Not purposely selected," said the other, "but you 
shall have it since you ask, in full, for I got it also from 
these lofty - browed, spectacled philosophers, who took 
such liberties with me. It is long enough, let me tell 
you, to stuff every nook and cranny in your little memory 
for a year to come." 

" Out with it," exclaimed Ettie, " and then we shall 
be friee." 

With a singular effort at articulation even for the 

Shell, the formidable name was pronounced — " Meleagrina 

margaritifera ! ! " 

The word acted like the crash of a thunderbolt on 

L 
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tlio Child ; no, giving a chuck to the gossamer bridle^ off 
tlioy spun at an ocean gallop. 

" Not quite so fast, my dear," said the ShelL " We 
nhall return back here/' it added in a subdued tone, ** at 
night, l^ut meanwhile we may have a quiet saunter 
ill the nei^'hbourhood. You remember the pleasure you 
lind in taking these same cousins of youis last spring, 
to show them what you called the environs of Cannes ? 
i have a somewhat similar gratification now." 

Ho to bo sure, they steered their way through strange 
waving marine tracts, with bright silvery fins plajdng at 
liido-and-seok in the quiet glades: little round affairs 
like balls occasionally crossed their paths, wheeling and 
tumbling about; others, though I fear I have said the 
same l>ofore, — but the resemblance tempts me to repeat, — 
looked like unshapely untwinkling stars, that had fadlen 
(torn tho sky to the bottom of the sea» and could not 
f^t up again: otiicrs with grim eyes like sea-owls, 
(if U\ori> W such a thing,) staring and winking immode- 
wtol>\ And then the old singular feeling, which nerer 
gtvw h\<is Mrjvngt\ the deep, deep, unbroken silence, 
llm l,^^t now vividly recalled some favourite lines of her 
motlun*^ which Kuio had of ion heard her rej^eating 



*\Vi;<^n \vi^i.'!:> a:^ mvnn^^ oVr tho upper ocean, 
A'n*! billot-* >^ila Ot.'mioii^i viii angir roir, 
Tis ^.oa, tur i';o»\iv lH>i;wi;}i ilic 'wild camnKAicm 
T1j«; TVji*\ :;il ;«uliicss iviciuili evirmc^e. 
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Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully. 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe'er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea." 

"We have not time," my Child, "to pull up, and 
examine shell after shelL But here is one, beside 
which our good steeds must make up their mind to 
let us pause for a moment." 

" I confess I see nothing specially beautiful or attrac- 
tive about it," observed Ethel. 

"Beautiful things, I have said often before to you, 
however, are not always, or generally most useful This 
is a little spiral cousin of mine called Purpura, I may 
tell you, it was much more famous in ancient times 
than now. The Togas and robes of the old Eoman 
Emperors and Senators were made of the famous dye 
(hence its name) which was made from it. 1 could 
have shown you some of these my kinsmen, in much 
greater perfection in your own Mediterranean than here. 
From those little fellows (I am now giving you informa- 
tion picked up secondhand) the famous Phoenician 
purple of which you have often heard was extracted. 
The Phoenicians seem alone to have possessed the secret 
of it. Near the ruins of Tyre (so have I heard) whole 
heaps of this shell have been found, piled up in large 
round pits scooped out of the solid rock, the remains 
very likely of those which were crushed in olden time 
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to secure the purple, or perhaps I should rather say, the 
deep violet colour.* See how that knowing little rela- 
tive, with a very big head, one foot, and one eye, peeps 
out of his rocky nest among the algae! If he were 
taken on shore, and bruised, (which we have no thought 
of doing) a yellowish colouring matter would come from 
his body. But soon the action of the sun upon it 
would change the yellow, first into green, and then into 
a delicate viol$t.t You can think of your old friends the 
Doges of Venice strutting about the Piazza where you 
and I first met, or lolling on cushions in their gon- 
dolas on the Grand Canal, the bright sun from behind 
the Eialto bringing out the gorgeous tints, bestowed, 
doubtless very unwillingly, by our remote shelly 
ancestors. But," added the speaker, " whether he 
acknowledge me as a relation, or no, we must say 
good-bye to him." 

The golden thread was again touched with nimble 
fingers, and the tiny cavalcade moved on. 

"I am glad, Ettie," said the Shell, in a little time 
breaking silence, " I am glad to be able to tell you now, 
that we have got away from very different neighbours, 

* Tarentum — the noted resort of the Roman Epicures in the days of 
Horace, is fuU of similar shell-remains. ** Mounds of pounded shells mark 
the sites of the old dye-works of Tarentine purple; indeed its old trade 
lingers still on." — European Seas, p. 172. 

t See both the description and illustration in Figuier, p. 432. 
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who are known to frequent the ground we have just 
left. Although," she added quizzically, " I am speaking 
disrespectfully of my own connections/' 

" Who can *these be ? " asked the Child. 

"Why, cuttle-fishes, my dear. They are the scourges 
of the ocean, — veritable rascals. The good old saying, 
* Live and let live,' never crosses their ravenous thoughts. 
Other ocean brigands waylay finny travellers ; rob them, 
and devour them; but the cuttle is a thorough-going 
tyrant He is swift in his pursuit ; he fights for fight- 
ing's sake; and kills for killing's sake; pity all them 
that come in his way ! " 

" Oh, the hard-hearted fiend," said Ettie, colouring ; 
" does no one chastise him for his deeds ? " 

"That they do," was the prompt reply. The Shell 
was right. No one of all the tribes of the ocean is 
followed with a more righteous vengeance. The cuttlcr 
fish is the regular Ishmael of the sea. If its hand is 
against every other, every other's hand is against it. 
One of the most vigorous of Sea-historians, whose name 
doubtless neither Ethel nor the Shell ever heard of, 
describes, specially, how the large porpoises, (dolphins,) 
kinsmen of the whale, pounce down on these savages, — 
rejecting the harder and tougher parts of the body, 
, depriving them only of their heads and arms. And yet, 
a kindly, redeeming word must be spoken of this wild 
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pitiless tribe too: — for the mother cuttle after laying 
her eggs, which, from their cluster-like appearance, the 
fishermen call " sea-grapes," does not, as we might expect, 
abandon them to their fate, but she is at great trouble 
to attach them to some stem or support to secure their 
safety. " It is true," remarked the Shell, in explaining 
this palliating feature, "she has not the patience of 
your little birds sitting on their nest till the eggs are 
hatched." But she knows this will be equally well 
done for her ; so she leaves the process to the gentle 
heat of the sea- water, though this occupies about a 
month's tune. 

" The cuttle-fish. Child, you have just seen, or rather 
which you have just missed seeing," added the same, " I 
should tell you, is nothing to others of its own clan. 
I should, I fear, only frighten you, were I to repeat 
what i have heard of these sea-monsters: — with their 
dreadful, round, staring, globe-like eyes ; — beaks like 
that of a parrot, and the row of tentacles in front 
exactly like six probosces of an elephant. I heard one 
of the big folks comparing them to a whole cluster of 
serpents with a tongue almost as hard as an elephant's 
tusk ! They were found, long ago, of much larger size 
in the Mediterranean than now ; their tentacles as 
thick as a man's arm, with great muscular power. 
Though rarely, they are seen there, six feet in length 
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with tentacles besides/^ Stories are told of these ocean 
giants, far, far larger than this, not being contented with 
gulping fishes and breather monsters of the ocean, but 
bestowing their attention, like the sharks we saw, on 
boat-loads, and making very short work of them. I am 
not learned enough to vouch for the truth of all I have 
heard. But monsters doubtless they are, not very 
comfortable for us to meett So we shall get — indeed 
we have got, right out of their way. I know well their 
tract and favourite hunting-grounds, so let us make 
a wide berth, and your little soul can be at perfect 
quiet." 

Not so easily, after all, had they succeeded in their 
evasion. The second thoughts of one monster led him 
to retrace his steps. But a little jutting rock and 
opportune curtain of algse securely screened the two 
elfin pilgrims, while they were enabled to watch with 
tolerable equanimity his grotesque movements. As all 

* Dr, Bennetf p. 134. 

+ " In the British Museum there is preserved in spirit, in a large glass 
receptacle, the arm of a huge Cephalopod, no less than nine feet in length, 
ten inches in circumference at its base, and having two rows of suckers." 
— Brighton Aquarium^ p. 75. It may be added that the bone of some 
species of this animal exhibits the most interesting evidence of design ; it 
is the so-called "pounce" used for facilitating writing upon parchment. 
Were it solid bone, it would prevent the free exercise of the creature ; but 
it is curiously built up of galleries, with columns supporting each, distri- 
buted freely from end to end of the floor and ceiling of the large flat bony 
skeleton, upon which the body of the fish is built. 
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three were on the floor of the ocean and at no very great 
depth, the cuttle took it into his head that he would 
have for a change a walking excursion on the bed of 
hard sand ; — if we can use such an expression in rela- 
tion to the 'limbs' (say arms, feet, or tentacles as you 
like), which, eight in number, came out of his head, all 
round the huge beak of a mouth. With these he 
crept on in ungainly fashion ; his eyes like two circular 
windows keeping keen watch on both sides. It was 
a relief to Ettie and her protector when the farther, 
eye had evidently caught sight of some tempting live 
morsels. The animars normal condition and horizontal 
movements were resumed.* 

They had, by and by, risen for a change to the sur- 
face, and moored themselves for an hour or two, in a 
snug little cove for the afternoon's siesta From it they 
saw in the distance (some too not very far off) vessels 

* Not long ago, the Grovemment diver while on duty at the mouth 
of the Moyne river, Victoria, gives the following account of his perilous 
encounter with one of the same family (Cephalopods), though modified in 
size compared to the above : — " Having thrust my arm into a hole, I found 
that it was held by something, and the action of the water was stirring up 
the loose clay, and therefore I could not see distinctly for a few minutes ; 
but when it did clear away, I saw to my horror the arm of a large octopus 
entwined aroimd mine like a boa constrictor, and just then he fixed some 
of his suckers on the back of my hand, and the pain was intense. I felt 
as if my hand was being pulled to pieces, and the more I tried to take it 
away the greater the pain became. I had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
my feet down, as the air rushed along the interior of my dress and inflated 
it ; and if my feet had got uppermost I should have soon become insensible, 
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gliding along in full sail ; reminding the Child of former 
familiar sights often enjoyed from the rocks of the 
Eiviera. When they woke up, it was to a late dinner ; 
after which, they beguiled the time with conversing over 
the events of the day. The sun (oh, think of an Indian 
sun on an Indian ocean !) was just on the point of setting. 
It was indeed a grand picture in Ethel's mental scrap- 
book, — that vast, red ball, as if it had been heated 
seven times in a sea- furnace; and then, the golden 
pathway of light, so often seen by the Cliild-spectator 
on the old Mediterranean, was changed into one of 
liquid fire. 

She involuntarily put her arm across her eyes to 
shield her from the blinding glare ; and if she could 
have looked round, which she could not, she would 
have seen the opal Shell in a blaze of ruby and scarlet. 
Down, however, almost in a minute, as is the case in 

held in such a position ; and also, if I had given the signal to be pulled up, 
the brute would have held on, and the chances would have been that I 
should have had a broken arm. I had a hammer by me, but could not 
reach down to use it. There was a small iron bar about five feet from me, 
and with my foot I dragged this along until I could reach it with my left 
hand. And now the fight commenced, and the more I struck him the 
tighter he squeezed, until my arm got benumbed. After a while I found 
the grip begin to relax a little, but he held on until I had almost cut him 
to pieces, and then he relaxed his hold from the rock, and I pulled him up. 
I was completely exhausted, having been in that position for over twenty 
minutes. I brought the animal up, or rather a part of it. We laid him 
out, and he measured over eight feet across, and I felt perfectly convinced 
that this fellow oould have held down five or six men.'' 
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these tropical climes — down went the great, blazing orb. 
The chill of death seemed all at once to follow and blot 
out the track of glowing light. But wondrously grand 
too was what Ethel had often heard of, but never seen 
so wonderfully, the after-glow. The sun itself was lost 
from sight, but his rays, like great fans, stretched up 
from his point of setting ; and across the heavens, fleecy 
clouds, which before had almost not been seen, began to 
be tipped with silver, then with pink, and bits of them 
(their outer fringes) with gold. The waves that had 
been fidgeting a little all the afternoon, were now like 
sleepy children hushed to rest, — tucked up for the 
night. Then, somewhat later, (there was no moon,) out 
came, one by one, the diamond stars, such as can only 
be seen in these Eastern heavens. They seemed as if 
amazed by the sight of the little angel that had some- 
how dropped down from the upper firmament ; and as if 
they had opened their thousand eyes to have a good look 
at her, and watch to see that no harm would befal her 
till morning. 

It was drawing on towards midnight. A fresh breeze 
had again sprung up, making the tiny waves just turn 
on their pillows and exhibit their white night-frills in 
the act of doing so. 

"But your dear old home, good mother, what of 
that ? " 
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" Oh ! be patient, Child, don't suppose I have forgotten, 
either for your sake, or mine. We must linger for an 
hour or two still on the surface, and I don't think you 
will regret the little delay/' 

The opening of next chapter will justify the postpone- 
ment. 



CJHftPTf;T\ IX. 
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short distance from where they were, going along in 
stately fashion but with quite a wake of fire behind it. 
There was nothing, apparently, to account for such a 
phenomenon. The sun was down ; it could be no reflec- 
tion of light from him; and the stars, bright as they 
were, would have disowned any such ruddy mirroring. 
What could it be ? 

" I do beUeve," she continued, in her merriest mood, 
"you citizens of the ocean have got blacksmiths' shops 
and forges, just as we have at home, — for anything I 
know, to shoe my sea-horses. What bellows there must 
be to blow such sparks as these ! I am sure if old nurse 
were here, she would be sure to tell me all sorts of 
rubbish about the Cyclops, and Vulcan ! " 

"Why, Chfld," said the Shell, "you are foolish; al- 
though a pretty enough conceit in its way. But if I 
were able to laugh, which I am not to-night, I think I 
would have a good one at your idea of forge and furnace 
in the middle of the sea. And yet you are not, after 
aU, so very far wrong. These sparks are more remark- 
able than any you ever saw coming from any land- 
furnace: — for they are living things. Yes," as she 
saw Ettie's astonishment — " living things ; very tiny 
creatures some of them; — by the by not unlike your 
fireflies, only infinitely smaller. They are without wings ; 
rather little balls of light ;— round fiery dots shall I call 
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them? luminous pinheads. Only see how they dance, 
and glitter, and blaze ! ! " 

And to be sure it was a sight worth looking at. 
There was a whole broad path of living light; some- 
times it had a lustrous milky appearance ; sometimes it 
was like a delicate gossamer web of white spread over 
the waves; sometimes like a cloud of snowy vapour. 
Sometimes resembling jets of fire, sometimes sheets of 
flame ; just as if phosphorus had been sprinkled on the 
surface of the water, or flashes of lightning were coming 
from the keel of the ship, instead of from the clouds. 

" Neptune's fireworks," exclaimed Ettie, " that is what 
old nurse would say, I am sure of it" 

"Tush, Child, with your furnaces and fireworks. I 
think I might well give them a more imposing name. 
I might speak of them as hosts; yes, they are indeed 
mighty armies of what you would hear the big people 
call animalculse; or, they would give them a more 
scientific name still, countless billions and trillions of 
coloured luminous infusoria : — some, the tiniest globules 
of transparent matter — so very small that I heard one 
big spectacled philosopher say, that two cubic quarter 
inches of water will contain twelve thousand of them. 
Others of the same family are colourless, and present 
the appearance of a great sea of chalk or milk; and 
that, not a mere patch, but extending for twenty, thii-ty, 
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or forty miles — a ' white sea ' in the true sense of the 
word."* 

" A milky way, I should rather say," said EtheL 
" You would not perhaps have seen them," continued 
the Shell, " at any rate you would not have seen them so 
well, but for that vessel. As she ploughs through the 
sea, she stirs up the little sleepers. Perhaps like some 
folks you may know, they don't like to be disturbed ; and 
accordingly show a bit of fiery temper. But after being 
roused for a while, they seem soon to resume their 
equanimity, and get into a very playful mood ; — diving 
and circling and chasing. And their little bodies not only 
give out a fluid light, but they leave a luminous track 
behind; just like what your astronomers tell us about 
the tail of comets, which they call nebulous — a ' cloud • 
of light. The largest and brightest of these creatures 
apparently cannot rise above the surface; but, if you 
were near enough, you would see them scudding about 
under the waves like tiny globes of fire. The flash from 
their red flaming bodies, reaches above the surface, and 
is another cause of these bright, golden pathways."! 

* When this extends to the horizon — a well-known brilliant writer notes 
that the white of the rolling ocean waves, reflected on the sky, gives the 
appearance of the aurora borealis. — JvJcs Verne. 

f The "Noctilucce mUiaris" that produce chiefly the phosphorescence 
in our seas, are only just large enough to be discernible by the naked eye ; 
a good microscope is necessary to discover the peculiar nature of the 
luminosity, which, as Dr. Carpenter says, is resolved into a multitude of 
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The little glowing things had not all the spoit to 
themselves. Ettie's excitement and enjoyment were 
increased as she saw some of the bigger marine citizens 
coming out on their night holiday. A dark shadow 
thrown on the bright path would indicate the clumsy 
evolution of a lumbering porpoise and zebra-striped 
dolphin. The pastime would be prolonged by lampreys, 
gobies, and azurors; golden-tailed spares, blue-spotted 
rays, yellow-headed mullets and black giltheads. Then 
a mackerel would more nimbly join in the game of leap- 
frog : — the fins and scales of many of these seeming to 
throw off particles of gold as if some sea-goddess were 
exhibiting her jewellery, or a " Pyrotechnic" his cascades 
of fire. 

" Only look at that beautiful thing," said the Shell, 



evanescent scintillations which increase in intensity whenever the body of 
the little animal receives any mechanical shock. At the risk of repeating 
the remark or suggestion embodied in an earlier note, I cannot resist insert- 
ing the Inquiry which a gifted friend sends me in returning my ''proofs : '* 
" What can be the design of this remarkable phosphorescent light produced 
mainly by such well-nigh invisible creatures as the Noctilucce mUiarisf 
Anstoer, As light, of course, diminishes so very considerably in the passage 
of its rays through water, at a certain depth the sea is profoundly dark. 
He who gave the stay-at-home wingless femal^ glow- worm a phosphorescent 
light by which her winged mate could be attracted homewards in the 
night, (he being always in the dark,) has designedly bestowed on the 
microscopic inhabitants of the sea the power of emitting light at oceanr* 
depths by means of which the curious inhabitants may be conducted 
through a world of gloom, where the light of day no longer penetrates into 
the caves and valleys of the sea.'' 
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pointing to a 'sea-pen' close at hand: — "it too has 
changed'like our old friend the chameleon. It was as red 
as vermiUon durmg the day, and now, see how it glows 
with a weird, green, phosphoric light. And here, appro- 
priate to his name amid these wheeling stars and satellites, 
is the moonfish, quite in the silvery glory of his name* 
sake in the heavens ! " * 

"How I should like to get hold of one of these 
strange Eed Indians," said Ethel. " I do like to watch 
those waves! We must follow the vessel a little bit 
'Gret on, horses,*" she continued, making the vain sub- 
marjhe efifort to shout to her coursers, accompanied with 
a gentle tug of the golden bridle. And to be sure, on 
they went, pawing the Uquid highway, a»d quite seem- 
ing in their own aqueous method to enjoy the chase. 

" Only see," said the Child, ** you may think it a funny 
and odd comparison, but it does recal to me my father's 
description of the torrents of burning lava coursing down 
Mount Vesuvius ; — streams and waves of liquid fire I " 

" Molten gold and silver, rather," interrupted the Shell. 

" Be it so," said Ettie ; " do watch how the foaming 
waves which the ship casts from her prow glitter and 
gleam ! how the sparks rise and fall, and play at — I 
know not what game — under the keel 1 Then, only see 
how they come from the stem; and after endless zig- 

* See Schleiden's Lectures. 
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zagging hide themselves at last coyly out of sight ! " If 
Ethel, at the moment, could only have taken down her 
home copy of the Lake poets, she would have read and 
understood the lines from the Ancient Mariner — 

" Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water-snakes ; 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

• • • • • 

happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare." * 

"I do say, again," continued Ettie in a confidential 



* The phosphorescence we have just been describing, is due to minute 
infusoria, but there are other animals of a "highly phosphorescent character, 
such as medusce and some of the moUuaoa, Even in steaming along our own 
Southern coasts at night, there may be seen flaming jets or flakes thrown off 
from the prow of the vessel. *' The light is not constant, but only emitted 
where agitation of any kind disturbs the microscopic medusse which crowd 
the surface of the ocean : a passing breeze, as it sweeps over the tranquil 
bosom of the sea, will call from the waves a flash of brilliancy which may 
be traced for miles." — Professor Rymer Jones, Mr. Darwin thus describes 
the appearance of some of these phosphorescent medus». "The scene 
was one of awful grandeur : the sea being turned to phosphorus, the 
heavens being hung with blackness, and the stars going out." 

In addition to these, there are molluscs which have somewhat the ap- 
pearance of winged insects of a more pronounced character, visible on the 
surface of the ocean, exactly like luminous moths or gnats. For example, in 
the Mediterranean: — "As the sun sets, Hyalcea gibhosa appears, dafting 
about as if it had not a moment to spare, for its period is brief, lasting 
only for the Mediterranean twilight, . . . whilst some species such as 
Cleodora pyramidata are to be met with only during the midnight hours 
and the darkest nights. . . . All, however, are back to their home before 
dawn surprises them." — European Seas, p. 1 6a During a voyage to 
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way, " when other Iblks are souud asleep in their beds 
at this time of night, these little fellows take their rude 
and rough waking with an uncommonly good heart. 
Instead of rubbing their eyes, and grumbling, and voting 
that great monster ship a vile- intruder, it seems only 
the signal for a very merry dance of half-an-hour, and 
then they turn in again under their wet coverlets, shut 
their fiery eyes, and go to sleep." 

"Then, Child, when you are tempted next to get 
into a passion, you will know how to do : make the 



India, Mr. Bennet had occasion to admire the magnificent spectacle 
afforded by whole shoals of mvUuacoidaf ('Pyrosomas,') doing fuU justice 
to their name (fire-bodies). ** The ship, proceeding at a rapid rate, con- 
tinned during an entire night to pass through distinct but extensive 
fields of these molluscs ; floating, and glowing as they floated, on aU sides 
of her course. Enveloped in a flame of bright phosphorescent light, and 
gleaming with a greenish lustre, the Fyrosomas in vast sheets, upwards 
of a mile in breadth, and stretching out till lost in the distance, presented 
a sight, the glory of which may be easily imagined. The vessel, as it cleaved 
the gleaming mass, threw up strong flashes of light, as if ploughing through 
liquid fire, which illuminated the hull, the sails, and the ropes with a strange 
unearthly radiance." — Quoted by Dr, Hartwig, p. 42a 

To the same effect Canon Bateman, in his " Reminiscences," writes, p. 
46 : — " I was sleeping soundly at twelve o'clock one night, when the chief 
mate of the vessel, whose watch it was, came to my cabin and called me. 
I hurried up, and when on deck, the vessel seemed sailing on a sea of fire. 
Before, behind, and on either side, so far as the eye could reach, and 
covering a space of at least twenty miles, the light extended ; and the 
ship had been sailing over it, for at least an hour, at the rate of ten knots. 
There was no moon : the night was, in itself, pitch dark ; and yet it was 
as light as day. I ran down to my cabin, and brought up a very small- 
type Bible, and opening it, read with perfect ease and aloud, some verses 
from the prophet Ezekiel which had casually opened." 
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best of provocation; laugh it ofif, and be just as you 
were before ! " 

But the ship was now rather beyond reach ; and the 
willing little prancing steeds were beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion. So the slackened rein was re- 
touched with a gentle hand ; the * wheels/ or what we 
have already explained looked so uncommonly like 
them, ceased their revolution, and the excitement, for 
the time being, was over. 

Instead of returning, however, to the cave on the 
surface, for special reasons which the reader by this 
time may guess, a tug of the silken cord directed the 
team in a downward course, and they shalloped back 
again to the Shell's own home in the depths. 

It was still midnight. I believe if therer had been 
such a thing as a cathedral clock with a chime of bells, 
they would have heard them ringing the hour of twelve. 
Ethel, as already mentioned, had had a long and refresh- 
ing afternoon's rest, and therefore she was not by any 
means fatigued, late as the time was. She noted, with 
regret, that the Shell had again somewhat resumed the 
old pensive mood; but she resolved prudently not to 
be the first to break silence. 

. « • • • • 

Eeader! I must once more yet, for the third time, 
weary your patience by reminding you of what strange 
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compounds of thought and fancy, drollery and serious- 
ness, dreams are ! How they break off and away into 
worlds of new creation, and we must just quietly submit 
to be led by them in all their vagaries. 

This, which I am now to relate, was the strangest, 
most out-of-the-way, perhaps, I may call it too, the 
most picturesque, of the Child's experiences ; — a curious 
bright picture set in a very dark and sombre frama 

But without further preamble, let us hear the Shell, 
as she narrates hor own story. 

" Hearken, Ettie ; I am going to take you to a very 
curious place. Don't say a word. Just do as I direct 
you. We shall unloose the reins from the coursers, 
leaving them for a little to needful rest, and otherwise 
to employ themselves as they please, till our return. 

The listener, without remark or reply, untied the golden 
leash, — fastened it more tightly round her own waist, 
and waited for further directions. 

In this wonderful bit of midnight dreamland, the 
two entered by a very narrow aperture into a sea-cave 
or grotto. At the extreme end of it, was a second recess, 
or opening, that never would have been discovered un- 
less scrutinisingly looked for. But somehow or other it 
became, in the dream, more and more palpable and pro- 
nounced, till it assumed the form of a regular door in 
gothic shape ; a groined arch above it, and * corbels ' on 
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either side, with strange grotesque- like faces: — heads 
like men, and scaly tails like fishes. Whether the Shell 
tapped or no, I cannot say, for all was a blurred and 
confused sort of vision. But the aforesaid door in due 
time slowly and silenUy opened on its unseen hinges, 
and a dim sort of corridor was disclosed and entered. 
There was no one in the corridor. There were empty 
seats, as if some sentinels or servants had recently been 
there. But there was nothing now, either visible or heard, 
of any living thing. The door too had closed so gently, 
that not even the faintest echo was audible to disturb 
the silence. This corridor, it was soon apparent, con- 
ducted to a long, narrow avenue, or rather gallery ; feeble 
blue lights burned at stated distances, placed on brackets 
made of twisted coral. The change was singular to Ethel. 
They were no longer floating on the buoyant water, or 
steering their course through its azure depths. They 
seemed, however, just to glide in the old calm fashion 
along that hazily illumined path — on and on, through 
varied turnings and windings. Then, apparently, they 
floated up a steep stair, or I should rather say, a succes- 
sion of lofty steps — ever higher and higher, till, in the 
same glimmering radiance, and the same perfect silence, 
they came to yet another door or gateway. This was 
of very different dimensions from the tiny one which 
admitted them from the cave. It was hung all round 
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with masses of maroon drapery, which the dream had 
borrowed, doubtless, from Ettie's familiarity with the 
heavy hangings of cathedral entrances, both in France 
and Italy. 

The Shell spoke not a word, or at all events seemed 
not to do so. By some invisible hand, the curtains 
were withdrawn ; the door moved slowly back on its 
hinges, and revealed what filled the young spectator 
with an amazement she had never known in her life 
before. 

It was something between a Chapel and a magni- 
ficent Hall, she could not tell which, made very brilliant 
from floor to roof with parti-coloured lamps. A rail of 
brass surrounded what can only be described as an 
elevated table, or stance, on which seemed piled huge 
cushions of velvet. Each cushion was surmounted with 
gems of priceless value ; some in the form of bracelets, 
others of lockets and pendants, others, fans of filigree. Here 
was a cincture, or curiously wrought girdle. There a tiara; 
— its choicest pearl taken from the pinna marina of the 
Eed Sea with its glowing flush of delicate pink. Crimson 
was the prevailing colour of cushion ; but some of the 
precious objects appeared to rest on ground of purple 
and violet, others were seen to greater advantage on 
cloth of gold. In the centre of all, forming a sort of 
apex, was a crown or coronet, (it was immaterial to the 
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little spectator which,) studded with everything costly 
and ornate ; and as a token of its untold worth, a cover- 
ing of glass, hermetically sealed, protected it. 

In the lowest, feeblest voice imaginable, the Shell, as 
they passed in front of that wonderful Eegalia, whispered 
into Ethel's ear : — " Do you see that pearl on the top of 
the coronet ? " 

" I do," said the somewhat awestruck listener. 

"That," was the tremulous answer, "is my child! 
Yes, my own, my only Child*' said the Shell, "you can 
imagine all I feel ! " 

Ettie could not understand. She did not like to 
avow her utter inability to comprehend. The whole 
was an enigma, which, sooth to say, dreams generally 
are. She never answered a word. 

" Come, little one," said the Shell, clinging convulsively 
to Ethel's side, " I shall explain all ! " 

• ••••• 

In a moment the gorgeous vision had faded, and our 
diminutive dreamer and the Shell were once more in the 
outside sea-cave, with the old waves plashing around, 
and the stars shining. 

" My dear Ettie," said her conductor, " before going to 
bed, my life-secret must be told." 

" Your life-secret, you kind, loving old friend, what 
is that ? " 
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" Do you see fifty yards outside this cave ? Just fifty 
yards outside this very cave where we now are ? " 

" I do," Ethel briefly replied. 

" Twenty years ago, when I was lying, peaceful and 
happy, down in the depths there, with a smooth rock 
for my pillow, I caught a strange sound. A great 
creature from the upper world, clothed in a horrid 
dress, and with a vizor over his face, came to the 
spot where I was. He wrenched me; wrenched ttw," 
she repeated with emphasis the words, "with a grap- 
pling-iron, (how cruelly,) from the place where I lay; 
pitched me into a basket at his side, then dragged me 
up, along with him to the surface. Horror-stricken, I 
reached the shore, and found myself among a band 
who were assisting him. I fainted away. I became 
unconscious to everything else that was done. All 
I can tell is, that my dear Child-pearl was in that 
hole where your reins are now twisted. Yes, the hole 
that has been such a mystery to you and to all others. 
Well, they severed me from this Child of mine ; placed 
what was so dear to me in a box under lock and key; 
then they flung me, robbed and bereaved of my darling, 
into a huge creel along with others of my kindred, 
who had been made to suffer in the same barbarous 
way. Oh, little one," continued the narrator, "how 
I sobbed my heart out, (if I may borrow an expression 
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used in the upper world,) as I lay helpless, unsuccoured, 
and unpitied in that new rude home: — no, I should 
say, in that dreadful gaoL I cared nothing, however, 
for myself, in comparison with the pride of my life. 
I moped for long days and nights of anguish over 
this cruel separation. I had wished in my wretched- 
ness, that these men, called divers, had ground me to 
powder, or let me die out of sight in their rubbish-heap. 
But," she added, with the first returning gleam since 
their conversation began, " learn from my case never to 
despair; rather always to make the best of the most 
adverse things. After not a little rough handling, I 
found my way (or others found it for me) to your beauti- 
ful Adriatic city. I know how I fell into your hands : 
how you have nursed me, and fondled me ever since ; 
bound up my saddest, my only wound with the golden 
threads of love. And then, have I not exhibited to you, 
strangest of all, the destiny of my dear pearl-Child ? It 
had a chequered history after I last saw it, as it passed 
from hand to hand, from merchant to merchant, from 
city to city. Wonderful, however, to say, it fell finally 
into royal keeping. It became first the favourite gem 
in the jewel-case of a princess ; and at last, as I told 
you, and showed you but an hour ago, it received the 
place of honour in a monarch's crown." She added 
with a reassuring smile, "You know now all my past 
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I am glad you know it. I think you will perhaps love 
me none the less for knowing it. Every time you fasten 
the golden rein will recal my story." 

" Yes," said Ettie, rubbing her dazzled and bewildered 
eyes, " I shall cherish you more than ever. More even 
than you have been, you shall be beside me day and 
night We shall never part more." 

With the dreamy tear again coursing down, but now 
gleaming over the recovered opal tints, — for it was a tear 
not of sadness, but of joy, — the Shell finished the long 
narration by exclaiming with her lost pearl mentally before 
her, "Though far away from me, my Child-pearl and Pearl- 
child still lives honoured ! I am satisfied." 

" Let us to bed, Ettie, without a word more : we are 
both ready for it" 

In a few moments they were as sound asleep as a 
weary Shell and a weary Child could be.* 

* It may be weU to state that, generally speaking, the finest pearls, 
" paragons," are found not adhering, as we have described, to the Shell, 
but folded in the tissues of the mollusc. But here, as in other things, 
*' there is no rule without its exceptions." In either case, the formation 
of the precious gem is effected by the deposition of layer on layer — thin 
laminae — of nacre: having for a nucleus, frequently, some foreign and 
offensive substance, which, after the maxim that, ''what can't be cured 
must be endured," is covered over with the same lustrous coating as on 
the rest of the inner surface. 
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usual splendour, though that was splendid enough. These 
thin gauze fog-curtains, however, were being gradually 
withdrawn, and ere long disclosed a scene that might 
well have delighted a less impressible nature. 

For, to tell the truth, Ethel was, to her amazement, 
though still in dreamland, gliding along her dear old 
Mediterranean. It was not nigh to her home her 
dream seemed to take her; but the scenery was so 
Eiviera-like, as to leave no doubt of the identity ; — only 
with more cliflf features rising abruptly from the shore, 
— with all the well-known accompaniments to those 
who have seen it, not in dreamland, but in reality : — 
its mingling of wood, and rock, and stream ; jutting cape, 
and thymy dell ; — orange, and arbutus, and maritime pine 
here; — groves of olives turning up their silver lining 
there ; — cypresses rising like dark monolyths out of the 
paler green ; and lovelier than all, solitary palms and 
groves of them, such as can be seen nowhere else, not 
even in the brightest lands of the East : — all this rimmed 
with a far distant background of Alpine giants, their 
snowy tops gleaming with gold. 

"Only listen," she exclaimed, "only listen to the 
delightful old sounds !" as, waking up from her reverie, 
she heard the bells of campanile on campanile far up 
on the terraced heights, ringing out their invitation to 
matins, with villages clustering and clinging about them. 
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as if ready to topple over into the valley they overhung. 
She thought she saw, (or her imagination helped her,) 
the Italian peasants singly and in groups, clambering 
up the steep footpaths to obey the summons. Then 
there were patches, or, more correctly, wreaths of circling 
smoke rising from the shore, where her old cronies the 
fishermen with their red caps and belts, were evidently 
gathered at morning meal, after their night's adventures.* 
Even Castor and Pollux who had got here, (oh ! I know 
not how,) paddled and capered, and strutted about (if 
strut be an allowable word for the water) ; raised and 

* Such testimonies as the following might be indefinitely multiplied. 
The writer personally can heartily endorse them. " Oh the beauty of the 
first half day after leaving Nice ! . . . Sometimes a rocky mountain facing 
as, sometimes an olive valley stretching down beside us, sometimes a 
winding course through that gravest of things, an olive wood, more than one 
snow-capped Alp in the distance, and on the right always the shining 
Mediterranean." — Memorials of a Quiet Life, vol. ii. p. 4. 

" I write this at sea, . . . and the shores of the Mediterranean are as 
charming as any one can imagine them. We have been all day near 
enough to see them in all their beauty — white towns and churches and 
castles all along, and running up the hills from point to point ; fine moun- 
tains rising behind, and beyond them the snowy Alps looking over from 
the far inland." — Life of Dr. Whewdi of Cambridge, p. 485. 

To these, this extract may appropriately be added regarding the tea it- 
self, seen, as the writer calls it, in its " summer humour, beaming all over 
with the * multitudinous laughter of its waves.' " *' No sea that I have seen 
can compare with it in ever- varying beauty. Stirred by the paddle of your 
steamer, or the oar of your boat, its water sparkles with the colour and bril- 
liancy of sapphire. And sometimes you see innumerable shades of colour 
chasing each other over its surface and blending harmoniously together, like 
the plumage on a pigaon's breast. " ~/'ra«cr'« Magazine, p. 74. 1882. 
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arched their necks ; looked at all events, or appeared to 
look very knowing, at what was now so absorbing their 
little mistress.* 

"Well, this is home, sure enough," said Ettie; and 
then she relapsed into her old musings, in a quiet 
rapture of delight, which the Shell felt it almost cruel 
to disturb. 

"We are not very far from shore," said the latter, 
"and before we make our start for the day, we cannot 
possibly miss the sight of a very extraordinary crowd 
of visitors in our tideless sea." t 

"Do explain yourself," said Ethel, "as she and her 
cretaceous mother disappeared from the surface. 

"Well, my Child, look for yourself and make youi 
own reflections on these great glittering thousands 



* No wonder at theae caperings: for notwithstanding the foregoing 
aasooiation we have given them with other oceans —the Mediterranean ia^ 
after aU, the chief home of the Sea Horse. It may he worth noting that it 
is found also, but veiy rarely, in the waters of our Channel Islands. 

f There is *'a popular misconception," however, on this subject, for 
which we have made our mute philosopher also responsible. ''Thoogh 
poetically termed a tideless sea," says Admiral Smyth in his learned work 
on the Mediterranean, **it is far from being so in reality ; for aocorate 
observation detects a sensible elevation and depression of its waters inde- 
pendent of currents, surface drift, or wind-raised swells." Maoiy gives 
Sterne interesting figures as to the height of the tides at different plaoea. 
His authority and statements prove the point. While quoting frook the 
pages of the former explorer, I may add his remarks on the kindred <^>tims 
tmstic of the Mediterranean in its widest sense^ alluded to in the prooed* 
ing note, — via^ the singular, ever> varying coUmr. "Hie usual tint of tlw 
Mediterranean when undisturbed by local causes, is a blight and deep 



; 
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Just let me say further, that if you could take a quiet 
look behind yon distant rock, you would in all likeli- 
hood find good old Angelo or some other brother or 
brothers of the craft at the hardest work of the whole 
year." 

" To be aure" said Ettie, " this is a sight," as she 
gazed on a huge migration of scaly strangers, similar in 
colour to the mackerel, only enormously larger: — a 
perfect pilgrimage to some Sea-Mecca unknown to her. 
" What finny tribe can that be, dear old Shell ? " 

" The Tunny," was the brief reply. 

"The Tunny," said Ethel in a sort of disappointed 
astonishment. " What a name I I never so much as 
heard of them before. It sounds anything I confess 
but Italian." 

blue. In the Adriatic a green tinge is prevalent. In the Levant basin 
it borders on purple, while the Euxine often has the dark aspect from 
which it derives its modem name. The clear ultramarine tint is the most 
general." — Admiral SmytKs Mediterranean^ p. 125. 

The cause of the peculiar colours of the Mediterranean has several 
theories and explanations. These varying tints most probably arise from 
the very great and rapid evaporation. The brine in the compressed waters 
is speedily increased by the " drying up " of the sun^s heat, and not being 
adequately compensated by the rush of water through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar ; although, without this supply from the great adjoining ocean, the 
basin of the Mediterranean would become " diy as a salt pan." " In the 
Mediterranean," says Di*. Child in his interesting volume, "the water 
skimmed off by evaporation is computed to be three times greater than all 
that is received from the Rhone, Danube, Nile and their various other 
tributaries. The difference is made up by the strong current which sets 
in from the Atlantic." — Benedicite, p. 140. 
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" Tonnara, then, if you prefer it. Either way, I don't 
wonder the name is strange to you ; for they are only 
passing visitors. Not like your swallows, which seem 
to hover about all the year. But these beautiful fish 
come in huge shoals at this season from the Atlantic. 
They pass through the Straits of Gibraltar, * hugging,* 
as sailors would call it, the Mediterranean shores, almost 
as close as they can swim. The curious thing is, that 
immediately after passing through the Straits, they seem 
to separate into two columns, the one following the 
shores of Africa, the other keeping our side,* skirting 
all the classical borderland of Europe. They never 
pause till, passing through the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus, they spawn in the Black Sea.t Poor things, 
they have inuny a cruel battle to fight with nets, and 
spears, and harpoons, and bludgeons, before they reach 
their journey's end." 



* The same remark has been made by several naturalists (although by 
others its accuracy is questioned), regarding the shoals of herring as they 
reach the north of Scotland : viz., that they divide themselves into two 
myriad companies so soon as they touch the shores of the Shetland Isles : — 
one division taking the East Coast and filling its creeks and bays : the 
other the West, including of course Loch Fyne, their most noted haunt. 

t I may as well give the theory of some other naturalists, who suppose 
that the Tunnies remain for a considerable time in the lower abysses of the 
Mediterranean, until the sun, at this season of the year, warms the surface 
of the sea ; when they resort to its more shallow waters, and then imder- 
take this wonderful cruise to the far East, from which they do not return 
till the autumn. 
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"Just look," said Ettie, "at that monster"*^ with the 
black and yellow-spotted back! How do they manage 
to secure such big fellows V 

" They are principally caught by means of a succes- 
sion of very strong nets, with meshy chambers, which 
all conduct to the inner one (by the fishermen called 
' the chamber of death '). They are driven from chamber 
to chamber, the valves closing behind them till this last 
fatal prison is reached." t 

" Cease," said Ettie, " I wish to hear no more about 
your chamber of horrors." 

" You don't seem, Child, to know it, but Angelo and 
his fellow-fishermen eke out their frugal income by 
tunny - fishing. Their flesh, though by no means a 
dainty, is yet largely used in the towns and villages 
all around. J 

"But, by way of a pleasant change, let us take a 

* A Ringle fish has been known to weigh 176 lbs. See for much of this 
description M. Quatrefages, vol. i. p. 248-9. " According to Bellu, a tunny 
was caught, on the coast of Spain in 1665, measuring no less than thirty- 
two feet." — Quoted in Brighton Aquarium, p. 40. In our own seas (on the 
authority of Dr. Carpenter) one has been caught seven feet ten inches in 
length ; weight, 460 pounds. 

"I was never tired of admiring these creatures," says Jules Verne, 
" they are really built for speed ; their small heads, — their bodies lithe 
and cigar-shaped, which in some were more than three yards long, their 
pectoral fins and forked tail endowed with remarkable strength. They 
swam in a triangle like certain flocks of birds." 

t /Wd, p. 249. :;: See Dr. Bennett, pp. 137, 138. 
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plunge still farther down : for the upper worid you can 
see at any time. Still, as I know your love and par- 
tiality for these higher regions, I daresay you would like 
me, iu thought at least, to conduct you back to the 
fields and meadows around Socca. I wish to show you 
the nearest approach I know in the sea-meadows to a 
peacock butterfly." 

" A peacock butterfly ! " said Ettie, her eyes at the 
same moment lighting on what certainly was as near in 
shape and gorgeous colouring to a butterfly's wing as a 
fish's fin could well. be. 

"That new friend," continued the other, "not very 
interesting or graceful in form I own, is the Gurnard ; 
but if you can overlook his somewhat clumsy Iiead, and 
direct your attention to the changing colours of fins and 
body, you will allow, I am certain, that nothing more 
lovely has yet crossed your ocean path." 

" Since the shot-silk which mother gave me near the 
Kotre Dame in Lyons," said the Child, loosening the rein, 
unconsciously, and gazing on, — " I have seen nothing so 

beautiful" The rich brilliant tints varied with every 
graceful movement The one she first saw was a mere 
outrider — a pilot-engine, for it was followed by a whole 
sho^tl or procession in gaudy gala attire, the predominant 
colour red; also bars of green and yellow, with spotted 
back. But it was the pectoral fins, whose varied colours 
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melted into a fringe of cobalt, which engrossed all her 
wits. Even the rival "peacock" she owned in her in- 
most little soul must yield the palm. They themselves 
too seemed bent on keeping up the illusion, by darting 
along, just as if winging their flight from group to group 
of algae.* 

The day, however, was gradually wearing on; and 
the little entranced lady was roused from butterfly 
reveries by the kindly voice. 

"I don't like to interrupt you, Ettie, dear, but we 
must make the most of our time. I fear the excursion 
with which I thought of commencing, will not be of so 

* No tank is more attractive among the many that are interesting in 
the Brighton Aquarium, than that of the Gvmards. It is a blaze of 
beautiful tints. The colour of the eye, too, seems singularly to vary. I 
was arrested, in one specimen, with eyes of blue as intense as in the 
colouring of the fins. At the Crystal Palace Aquarium the superinten- 
dent obligingly took me to a smaller tank which contained one very 
juvenile specimen, to whose fins he most appropriately applied the name 
as above, that of gorgeous butterfly wings. None of the latter certainly 
could be more lovely. I cease to wonder that Birket Foster, in his 
exquisite water-colour drawing of the Fish Market near the Realto, Venice, 
should have bestowed such honourable prominence on this dainty and 
delicate-coloured specimen from the adjoining sea. A representation, or 
rather, the shape of one is given on the cover of this Volume: but the 
main charm of colour, of course, it was impossible to reproduce. The 
Gurnard, it may be added, is not the only member of the finny tribe in the 
Mediterranean which possesses the butterfly resemblance. A small fish in 
these prolific waters, from the likeness of its dorsal fin to the folded wing, 
in profile, of some large butterfly, is specially called the * butterfly Blenny.' 
It also has its little haunt in the Aquarium at Brighton.— (See description 
in Hand-Book, p. 48.) 
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much interest to yon. I want to show you next, a bit 
of the Sponge country and other things near it" 

** The sponge country ; " — the transition to the hearer 
was little short of ridiculous. Sponge country indeed ! 
The association with baths and basins and old nurse's 
manipulations) after campanile bells and snowy peaks and 
golden woods, and the more recent sea-haunts of marine 
butterflies ! However, as in all previous parts of this 
wonderful voyage, she assented without a murmur; sooner 
than I can put it on paper, the willing steeds were at 
her call, rattling downwards at an angle of forty-five. 

" I may just tell you," said the Shell in the course of 
the rapid descent, " that this is by no means *the sponge 
territory,' at least of the sponge which is most familiar 
to you.* To reach that, on the shores of Syria or the 
Lycian Seas, would involve much too long a voyage. 
There the floor of the ocean — (or shall I say two hundred 
feet under the surface ?) — round the bright islands of 
the Archipelago and in the magnificent bays, is covered 
with these curious products. But I know a choice bit 
comparatively close at hand, which will be sufficient 
for our purpose." t 

* That " territory " is as wide as the shape and tints of the sponge are 
diversified. The sea can boast of no more fantastic bit of gardening than 
this fibrous ' shrubbery.' Sponges are found at all depths. 

t Professor Edward Forbes speaks of many of them as being found in 
the clear water near the Mediterranean shore "spread over broad sur- 
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It must have been in some twenty fathoms of water 
when the team drew breath in this entirely novel piece 
of ocean scenery. 

" The most singular little forest in its way I have yet 
seen ! " said Ethel. 

"Don't exactly speak of it as a forest, Child; for, 
believe it as you like, the same that I have said often 
befote regarding these seeming sea-plants, is true of the 
sponge. You don't like the long word, but we are in 
the Zoophite country once more. If you do prefer, not- 
withstanding, to speak of it as a little forest, you are 
so far right as to size. As I have just told you, in the 
principal region of sponges you would find the word 
'little* somewhat out of place. Eather you would see 
these yellow, russet, flaunting and sauntering things 
covering vast spaces, and assuming all manner of shapes 
and sizes ; now looking like a brown coat covering the 
rock from the cold ; now like a big, and rather clumsy 
branch of a tree floating in the wind ; now like a stag's 



faces." Dean Alford in his narrative, notes having seen them, and that 
too of the finer kind, " in the reef of rocks at Antibes,*' p. 25. 

The most vivid remembrance I myself have of the bazaars of Smyrna 
is in connection with specimens of sponge, one of which I brought home, 
flaxen colour and cup-shape, and it bore for years the test of superiority. 
The largest and best kind are found there between fifteen and thirty 
fathoms deep. The Red Sea and Indian Ocean are also celebrated sponge 
grounds. Some of the smaller kinds are found at a depth of one hundred 
and eighty fathoms. 
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antlers; now waviug like a tattered flag; now like a 
gigantic mushroom, or umbrella, turned upside down; 
or a Titan's flower-pot. 

" If I don't weary 70U," continued the learned opal 
teacher, "I must give you yet one other comparison. 
I once saw a big specimen exactly like what the crater 
of a volcano has been described to me. Only, instead 
of fire and smoke and ashes, it was shooting up in the 
clear water the most beautiful crystal bells : just as if 
the Titan you have spoken of had taken into his head 
to imitate the pipe and soap-bubbles of the boys on 
shore."* 

"Oh, what a list of queer things to be sute," said 
Ethel ; " but do you really mean to say that these sponges 
all around one here, are our old friends, animal-plants, 
and with perhaps more of the animal than the plant 
in them ? " 

" Yes, these dumb slimy-looking aflfairs, I again say, are 
unquestionably endowed with animal life. I heard our 



* Even our own shores produce wonderful specimens. See Mr. Gosse's 
" Sea and Land," where he farther describes " some of a yellowish-brown 
colour, forming large patches, everywhere throwing up little perforated 
cones, like the hills in a region actively volcanic ; others of nearly the 
same form, but of a lovely pellucid-rose colour ; others forming a spreading 
leprous crust of the richest scarlet, perforate, but not forming conical 
eminences. . . . Others again form a congeries of little pipes of snowy 
whiteness exceedingly delicate," p. 225. 
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philosopher friends, in somewhat big words, describe 
them as having little pores or air-cells, capable at their 
feeble wills of contraction and expansion, though this is 
extremely slight; and flexible openings which answer 
the place of mouths ; what they called tiny ducts, that 
would serve as veins and blood-vessels." 

"How, in all the sea-world," said Ethel, "do they 
manage to fasten themselves so to the rocks ? " 

" It is life, and nothing else," said the Shell ; — " which 
attaches them, or leads them to attach themselves, — good, 
kindly, clinging, somewhat selfish souls. They are most 
tenacious in their ways, but they die clinging to their 
life-long friendly settlements."'^ 

" But here is the oddest, most original settlement of 
all," exclaimed the Child, as she saw a crab scuttling 
along with a sponge actually squatting on the crustacean's 
shell, — the animal quite contentedly bearing the burden, 
making doubtless a virtue of necessity. " Oh, do look 
here, if this is not the funniest little Atlas of the many 



* " Some," says Dr. Hartwig, " anchor in the ooze by means of a perfect 
maze of delicate glassy filaments, like fine white hair . . . while others 
send right down a coiled whisppf strong spicules each as thick as a knitting- 
needle fixing the sponge in its place." The same writer adds — ''They 
serve to feed a vast number of other marine animals, for the waters fre- 
quently swarm with their eggs, and these form many a welcome repast to 
molluscs, annelides, polyps, and other creatures small or abstemious enough 
to be satisfied with feasting on atoms," p. 388. 
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we have seen and spoken of, with a world on bis 
shoulders ! " * 

" A lazy set, however, I should say," continued Ettie, 
lolling back in her shallop in rather indolent fashion 
herself, and contemplating them with admiration. ** They 
seem to have neither hands, nor arms, nor legs, nor feet, 
at least so far as I can see ; but if they live, they must 
eat and sleep." 

" As for the sleeping," said the Shell, " I cannot say. 
I don't mean to assert positively that they have eyes. 
Toil, I am pretty sure they have none, demanding 
refreshment for a weary frame. But eat they do, and 
must." 

" What ! can such creatures eat ? " exclaimed Ettie 
with an air of contempt for the sluggards. 

"It is assuredly very simple fare," said the other, 
" which requires neither sowing nor reaping, kitchen 
nor cooking. With their ever-open mouths, they just 
sip, sip, sip, the passing briny sea. It is living made 
easy." t 

* This singular attachment — a familiar anecdote in popular books on the 
sea — is mentioned by Dr. Johnson in his History of British Sponges : and 
the burden was many times larger than the bearer. 

f To be more scientifically accurate and complete, it may be well to 
add, that the sponge extracts the oxygen from the sea and consumes 
minute particles of suitable food, as these are carried past by the rush of 
water caused by the action of the cilia. 
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" I do like to see," remarked Ethel, " that kind wliich 
coat the rocks so comfortably ! " 

" That,'* said the Shell, " is what is called Neptune's 
glove. Your foolish half-pagan nurse, you quote so often, 
would have told you it keeps the fingers of the sea-god 
nice and warm. And that other is what they call the Bell 
sponge; for anything I know she would describe it too as 
ringing sea-chimes on high days and holidays." 

"Tell me more, good, patient friend; for I confess 

« 

these great lichen-looking things on the rock do interest 
me much. But they hardly look either, exactly like 
what I could call * my sponges.' " 

" How you seemingly like to puzzle and perplex a 
poor illiterate Shell ! But those who have made these 
things their life-study would tell you, that the sponge 
you use at home is only the skeleton or framework of 
the animal after the slime is removed, and the passages 
opened." 

" What slime, and what passages ? " pursued Ettie 
undaunted. 

" You must certainly have observed, Child, in handling 
a sponge, — better still, if you had time and courage to 
examine one of those now before you, you would see 
that it is riddled with holes of various sizes. And if 
you had the impossible power of creeping into these holes 
or tubes or pores, whichever you like to call them, you 
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would find that the small ones led into the bigger : that 
the whole was regularly honeycombed ; or to use your 
Boman word ' catacombed/ — one little cell and passage 
leading into another.* Not only so, but you would 
find the walls of these were covered with a jelly 
slimy matter, a slimy film which is nothing else than 
the animal itself. All that, remember, has been re-> 
moved, before it reaches either the shop-window or 
your washing-stand." t 



* Mr. Gosse's figure of a Canal is still more appropriate and descriptive. 
** The round apertures are the mouths of a few large canals which run 
through the interior. Into these open at irregular interyals other sub- 
ordinate canals. These receive others smaller stiU. These again others 
in an ever-diminishing ratio : till at last we can no longer trace them as 
canals, the whole superficial portion of the sponge being pierced with 
microscopically minute and innumerable pores. Into these the external 
water is constantly being absorbed, carrying with it both oxygen for 
respiration and organic matter for nutrition." — Sea and Land, p. 264. 

t The kind we wash with, is composed of fibrous homy matter: other 
sponges, in addition to this, have flint and lime in the skeletons. If it 
be inquired how what we have called the skeleton is made ? I answer, 
some of my readers may have seen, in Ethel's Italian Valleys, the cocoons 
of the silk- worm. The beautiful silk, yellow or white, has been spun, we 
know not exactly how, from some substance in the animal's body. It is 
exactly the same with the sponge. This sea silk- worm, if we may caU it so, 
weaves or spins a fibrous elastic home for itself. But it is a cunning and 
sagacious Artificer. Though the threads of this spongy web are put 
together in the most intricate way, they never, like some builders on 
land, bungle their work by blocking a passage so as to prevent the free 
flow of air and water, and organic particles necessary for the support of 
its life. It may be well to add, that the jelly-like flesh which lines the 
canals is bristling over with delicate hair-like appendages, referred to 
in a former note, called cUia,, and by means of which the animal directs 
and controls the flow of the current. So that all the turnings and wind- 
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" Well," said Ethel, " often have I admired the good 
old spider's web, but here is a sea brother or sister quite 
as ingenious. Let me hope, though this is our first, it 
will not be our last visit to Spongeland " 

It will be seen that Ettie's hasty verdict on the 
sponge country was somewhat modified (as many things 
are in this world) by inspection and experience. During 
the later period of her father's life, her own youthful 
years forbade her to enjoy the contents of a favourite 
volume — " The Beauties of the Lake Poets.** Had she 
done so, her thoughts at present could hardly fail to 

inga in this little maze of sea-life are kept clean and pure. These ciliaf 
though microscopicaUy minute, seem to have great power, so as to make 
the water rush with considerable force through the pores. 

A friend directs my attention to the wonderful net- work of spicula so 
peculiarly characteristic of the sponge family. These himible zoophytes 
require protection, or they would become the constant prey of many adver- 
saries. The entrances to the ''canals,'* therefore, are defended by a 
number of curiously shaped spikes, formed sometimes of flint, sometimes 
of lime, many of them, especially the flinty ones, assuming the most varied 
forms ; for, while some are in the shape of fish-hooks, (very suggestive of 
their purpose,) others are like clasp-knives ; some are minute globes 
covered with tiny points, very considerably smaller and sharper than 
the smallest needle point ; some, again, are anchor-shaped. All are 
either siliceous or calcareous ; and form interesting objects for the 
microscope. 

So beautifully are these curious instruments both of offence and defence 
preserved in a fossiliferous condition, as weU as the tube-like character 
of the homy skeleton, that very often a common pebble picked up 
on the sea-shore, when properly broken, discloses the tubes or canals 
with the siliceous spicula in situ, nothing damaged by the long period 
which has elapsed since they passed from life to death, from flesh to 
stone ! 

O 
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have reverted to a page, in which Southey's lines had 
a double mark afl&xed to them : — 

** And here were coral bowers 
And grots of madrepores, 
And banks of spouge, as soft and fair to eye, 
As e'er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood nymphs lie. 
With languid limbs in summer's Bultry hours. 
Here, too, were living flowers, 
Which, like a bud compacted. 
Their purple buds contracted ; 
And now in open blossom spread, 
Stretched, like green anthers, many a leeky head ; 
And arborets of jointed stone were there, 
And plants of fibres fine as silkworm's thread ; 
Yea, beautiful, as mermaid's golden hair 

Upon the waves dispread. 
Others, that, like the broad banana growing, 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue 
Like streamers wide outflowing." * 

* I cannot resist directing my readers, when they can lay their hands 
on his volumes, to some very beautiful drawings of sponges (accurate 
copies from those found) in Sir Wyville Thomson's "Voyage of the 
* Challenger.' " Two, given in voL i., p. 274-75, dredged on the way to 
Bermudas. Another on the Gulf Stream, voL ii., p. 403. Though a 
different species from our familiar sponge, and not capable of being utilised 
like it, no specimen of the sponge tribe is more remarkable or beautiful, 
than the skeleton of that found in the Manilla Seas, and which has 
obtained the fascinating name of ** Yenus's Flower Basket." Its graceful 
basket shape and the natural incrusted pedestal which attaches it to the 
rocks substantiate its title to the name. It may well be called " a Cornu- 
copia of spun glass." It was Professor Owen, Sir Wyville mentions, who 
gave the first description of this lovely skeleton which had been brought 
from the Philippine Islands, and which he named £uplcctella aspergiUum, 
The soft gelatinous coating had been removed ; — the remainder was com- 
posed of silica, which he likens to "a graceful bouquet-holder. " "The 
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" Look here," said Ettie, diverting her eyes frooi a bed 
of sponge, half hidden with algae, "if this is not: — 
well, — I am puzzled." 

" Tush, Child, it is simply a pretty star-fish." 

" Well, it is pretty, sure enough," replied the other, 

skeleton is in the form of a slightly-curved tube contracted downwards 
and expanding upwards to a wide circular mouth edged by an elegant 
frill. . • . Ornamental ridges of fine fret-work are arranged in irregular 
spirals on the outer surface ; and round the bottom of the tube a fringe 
rises of glistening threads of silica four or fire inches long." — ** Voyage of 
the * ChaUengeTf* " vol. i., p. 135. 

The sanv3 writer adds, that beautiful specimens of the above reached, as 
all beautiful and rare things do, the London market, realising, at first, as 
much as four or five pounds sterling. He adds — " A Venus's Basket was 
often to be seen under a glass shade in a drawing-room, whose owner had 
little idea of its close relation to the familiar bath companion.'' — Ihid., p. 
136. An equally lovely variety of sponge was taken up in the trawl of the 
'* Challenger," and to which was given the name of Euplectdla tuberea : a 
careful drawing is also given in the volume. This may be a fitting place 
for the remark, that, after all, these and other drawings of the " Harvest 
of the Sea," however skilfully done, are not to be compared to the realities 
themselves, very many of which are to be seen in the D gallery of the 
British Museum. The writer of these lines felt this especially in regard to 
the delicate specimens of the Lace-work Sponge, Venus's Flower Basket 
and the Birds'-nest sponge from the North Sea: some of these, pure 
white, others yellow tinted ; while a large Neptune's Trumpet Sponge, of 
dark-brown hue, spans the whole case which contains them. The same 
remark applies to the corals and madrepores: while it is unnecessary 
to add, that the charm of shell-colour is simply unirandaUMe by the 
best art. The " Venus's Basket " given in the woodcut at the beginning 
of this Chapter, is from a special copy made from one of those just referred 
to in the British Museum. We do not, of course, vindicate the accuracy 
of its introduction, in the locality at present described in connection with 
the little heroine of this story. It is used, simply, as an Initial Letter, 
delineating one of the must perfect ahd fairy specimens to be found in the 
Marine "Palace-Beautiful." 
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*'aiid they are not strangers to me now that I see 
them. Here is one, a dark-browu Kttle fellow, precisely, 
I declare, — but you must be tired at hearing my com- 
parison — a dainty pincushion, with pins stuck all over 
it! And there, too, is surely a brother or sister in 
appearance, exactly like the name you give, but very 
unlike a star in colour; for it is a dull oranga If I 
have not seen queer toadstools in our own garden at 
home, which, to one of these at least, must have been 
a near relation ! " 

"Credit it, as you please," said the Shell, "in their 
cases, also, these strange children of the sea are not to 
be spoken of as if they were lumps of unfeeling matter. 
They have got (for I must repeat myself too in words 
now familiar to you) a nervous system, lil^e yourself; 
though 1 must again add, a very imperfect ona They 
have organs, which, if not exactly feet, are in the place 
of feet, which enable them to creep at the bottom of 
the sea, or, when they take it into their heads — for- 
give me speaking so of headless things — to have an 
excursion on rocks.* I acknowledge freely," continued 
the Shell, trying to look quizzical, "that they have no 
express trains. A day's journey would, in their case, 
be a very small affair. One of the most curious things 
about them is, that in some species, their eyes — all at 

* They have no lungs, but respiration is managed somehow. 
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least that you can call eyes, seem to be two tiny red 
dots at the end of the arms, just where your fingers 
are."*^ Some are bold enough to say they have eyelids 
too. Only see ! " added the speaker, as, at the moment, 
one of them by a sudden movement exposed the under 
portion of a five-pronged body — " only see these endless 
rows of feelers ! " 

To be sure there was visible to the interested spectator 
quite a lively little apparatus ; — tiny organs called 
papillce, darting in most restless fashion, out and in, 
from homy plates that extended all along the centre 
in the lower surface of each arm : — these plates, too, so 
delicately jointed and connected. " I may farther say," 
resumed the Shell, "that not only do they live and 
breathe, t but they eat, and eat with a vengeance. Pity 
the molluscs that come within reach of them! They 
are, moreover, fastidious in their tastes," adding with a 
merry twinkle and with what would have been equi- 
valent to a " nudge " in the upper world, — " having a 
special fondness, like bigger people, for oysters ! " 

" You will doubtless be telling me next," said Ethel 
smiling her best, "that these sprawling patches have 
got wives and families ! " 



* These are only supposed to be eyes by their connection with the 
nervous system. 

+ By * breathing,' we mean obtaining the oxygen from the water, though 
hardly known in what way. 
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"Yes indeed," replied the Shell, "they have tiny 
children of their own. I shall not vouch they do every 
justice to them either in the way of kindness or educa^ 
tion. The little ones, though you might hardly expect 
it, are most sportive and vivacious in early youth, with 
every kind of capacity for digestion.*' 

" Who would ever for a moment dream," said Ettie, 
"that these staid, helpless, powerless, jdwless things I 
have so often watched on the rocks and sands at La 
Croisette near dear Cannes, could have such a history ! " 

" I must not forget," resumed the Shell, " a singular 
thing about these star-fish, at all events what you never 
would have thought of, in your shore specimens. They 
are brave little folks. Give them plenty of elbow roon^ 
and they will attack a strong shell-fish as if it were a 
castle. They often get maimed and wounded in these 
rash assaults. But, something like the crab family we 
visited, they are different from other brave fighters. A 
soldier when he loses a leg or an arm is disabled for 
life. Our starry friends, however, seem to concern 
themselves very little about such losses. When one 
member is lopped oflf, it simply grows again, just like 
the branch of a tree which has been sawn from its 
trunk. They have no tears to shed over such. Kind 
nature gradually, almost speedily, restores that of which 
their own rashness and daring has deprived them. I 
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must add the strangest of all strange things," continued 
the Speaker, "about some kinds at least of this ocean 
tribe. When caught, — with a true soldier's pluck, they 
resolve to die, rather than yield. If I had not seen 
it," said she, "with my own opal eyes, I could not 
have believed it, but in their mad passion they refuse 
to own themselves vanquished, and, on very valiant and 
pugnacious occasions, actually tear themselves to pieces. 
How they do so, is beyond my power and province to 
explain." • 

"Well, old mother Shell, you may be proud of 
your Stars," said Ethel summing up the conversation! 
"I thought we kept all of them to ourselves in the 
upper sky. Perhaps yours may be only a few that 
lost their grip in the dark, and tumbled down. — But 
stop, stop, stop," cried the Child, ceasing her own bit 
of folly, " there is surely a royal prince among them ! 
What is this natty little one ? Why, there are the five 
radiations of the star again, only far prettier! Sec 
how he moves so gracefully ! He, too, is covered all 
over with the little armour plates and flexible spines 



* The following is the oft-quoted account given by Professor Edward 
Forbes of a large species of star-fish [Luidia froffillissima) — "Never having 
seen one before, and quite unconscious of its suicidal powers, I spread it 
out on a rowing bench, the better to admire its form and colours. On 
attempting to remove it for preservation, I found only an assemblage of 
rejected members." See the entire description of star-fishes in Figuier's 
* Ocean World/ where the above is given, p. 268-69. 
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you have just pointed out to me in the other. But for 
their colour and solidity, I would say that family cluster 
there, is exactly like a group of five serpents on one 
stalk. How this one wriggles along! In all the world 
like the serpents in the London Zoological!" 

"Child, you have guessed well; — for that, I believe, 
is the very name they get from the learned people." 
The little thing before them seemed almost conscious of 
being the subject of conversation: for it made some 
deliberate yet graceful contortions in the water. Its 
starry arms terminated in a thin point, and when the 
whole five were in a state of flexibility Ettie's delight 
may be imagined. Another seemed not unlike a group, 
if we may invent such a word, of * sea- ferns.' * 

"Look," said the Shell, "here is something still dif- 
ferent. Let us keep, however, a respectful distance 
and. just look at him — stare him out of countenance if 



we can." 



t( 



What Jiave you next, to be sure ? " 



* The variety of the * stars * is simply endless. All who have access to 
the Sydenham (Crystal Palace) Aquarium, may see a goodly representa- 
tion of the tribe, — " the rosy feather star," " the sand star," " the brittle 
star," "the sun star" with its many arms, the burrowing "butthom," and 
"the cushion star." — "You will agree," says Canon Kingsley, speaking 
of one species in his "Wonders of the Deep," "that no china-aster is so 
fair as this living stone-flower of the deep, with its 'daisy-like disc, and 
fine long prickly arms, which never cease their graceful serpentine motion^ 
and its colours hardly alike in any two specimens," p. i6S« 
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"What 1 know you have heard often about, and I 
rather think what you don't much like, and no wonder. 
It is one of the sea-urchins. 

One — of — the — sea-urchins,** she repeated, elbowing 
back as shells only can elbow, — " one of the regular row- 
dies of the ocean. Only, instead of fists and bludgeons 
and frightening words, they are covered all over, more 
I think than any kinsman we have yet seen, with 
prickly defences. Yes," she prolonged, in measured, half- 
timorous words, " the roughs of the ocean. Their very 
dress seems to hang loosely and unequally upon them ; 
and they have not a bit of bright colour in all their 
composition. Just see how it rolls along in its bristling 
armour! I think you had better guide Castor and 
Pollux out of the way. They are sure to kick out, (I 
should say strike out,) with their tails, and they will 
only get hurt for their pains." 

"You say 'rolling along;' and to be sure he is 
tumbling about, or the waves make him do so, in rather 
a rollicking fashion.* Can he walk? Has he nothing 
m the shape of legs or feet ? " 

" Oh, that he has," said the Shell, " though he seems 



* To put it more accurately he himself moves slowly by means of a 
carious system of contractile tubes, which are known as the " ambulacral 
tubes" or "tube feet/' which can be extended beyond the ends of the 
spines, and by the combined action of the little suckers at their extremities 
locomotion is effected. 
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indisposed just for the present to use them ; but if we 
cared to wait till he comes to anchor after his floating 
voyage is finished, you would see him planting down 
his many sucker-feet on the rocks." 

" He does not look," said Ettie, " as if he were much 
up to serious mischief." 

" Well, Child, I have given you the hint, just because 
the whole family look very innocent-like when they 
are coiled up into their ball shape ; a shape which has 
led some to call them ' sea-melons ! ' But I again say, 
beware ! These are in a small way what soldiers would 
call, by a word I used once before, ' fixed bayonets.' 
Woe betide the enemy within range ! " 

" It does amuse me," said Ethel, " to hear you speak of 
such insignificant affairs by your old favourite emblem." 

"Will you believe me?" said the Shell, "in one 
such sea-urchin, there are far more guns in number, 
yes, many times over, than in Woolwich and Ports- 
mouth, Toulon and Cherbourg, Spezzia and Castella- 
mare altogether. Strong and tough weapons, too, they 
must be ; as some of the tribe, at all events, are known 
at times, to turn them into what I might call tools and 
pickaxes ; boring cavities for themselves in the hardest 
rocks. Secure in these little pavilions, out go the 
spiked bayonets, proclaiming (I confess, in their small 
way,) defiance on all foes without!" 
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" If you vnll compare their bodies to fortresses," pur- 
sued Ettie, "surely the construction of these must, at 
all events, be a very simple affair ! " 

"Not quite so simple, my dear, as you think. A 
relative of theirs told me that it had the curiosity after 
death, to count the number of separate pieces which 
composed the shell, and guess how many there were? 
Why, about ten thousand, and all so beautifully put 
together, — ^more so, by far, than the richest of your 
Florentine mosaics.^^ Don't boast," the Shell good- 
naturedly continued, "don't talk and boast. Miss, of your 
Eiviera pine-apple, and cactus, and camelia, and orangery 
after this. In all sober truth, in this curiously mis- 
named UBCHIN, you see one of the greatest wonders of 
creation. Tliey have certainly not the colours of that 
oft-quoted kaleidoscope of yours; but, when the outer 
spines are removed, they have all, and more than all, 
of variety of shape and form ; stiir upon star — circle on 
circle — pore on pore — with the five connecting bands, 
as if wrought and perforated by tools, the workmanship 
of which no craftsman's skill could equal.t It seems 

* Figuier, p. 282. 

f There is no more competent judge of this than Mr. Gosse, and here 
is his verdict: ** What a wonderful piece of mechanism is a sea-urchin ! 
Accustomed as I am to the multitudinous contrivances and compensations 
that present themselves at every turn to the philosophic naturalist, often 
as surprising and unexpected as they are beautifully effective, I am yet 
struck with admiration at the structure of an Echinus^ whenever I examine 
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a funny thing fuitlier to add, but I must not omit to 
tell you, that your men and women of Provence, make 
many a dainty meal of these. I believe your friend, 
old Angelo, would not understand you, if you spoke of 
a sea-urchin. He calls them * sea-eggs;' for the best 
reason of all, because the honest fellow can convert them 
into a savoury supper." 

" Well," that is a queer thing to end with, and what 
a supper 1 and what powers of digestion! and what 
taste! There would surely be, what father called, a 
coroner's inquest next day ! " 

it anew." " There are," says Forbes, " above three hundred plates of one 
kind and nearly as many of another, all dove-tailing together with the 
greatest nicety and regularity, bearing on their surface above four thousand 
spines, each spine perfect in itself and of a complicated structure, and 
having a free movement of its socket." — Quoted in **ffalf -Hours in the 
Deept^* p. 260-268. By another competent writer it has been admirably 
defined as *' a modification of the star-fish into a rounded sheUy box, com- 
posed of many small plates fitted together in such a manner that by growth 
at their edges the increase of size of the whole ball, or box, is provided for. 
Suckers protrude from holes in the plates, collectively forming rows, alter- 
nating with which are stiff spines moving on ball-and-socket joints, and 
by the combined action of these suckers and spines, the animal moves 
along. It has a complex kind of mouth, consisting of five jaws meeting 
together in a point, and armed with long triangular teeth, by means 
of which apparatus it feeds well and lives long in aquaria." — " Marine 
Aquarium Hand Book" p. 467. A scientific friend, in possession of an 
excellent collection of marine treasures, as weU as of that necessary accom- 
paniment, a powerful microscope, tells me that a transverse section of the 
Echinus' spine seen through the former, suggests the design of a magni- 
ficent Catherine-wheel window for a gothic cathedral " To see,'* he adds, 
"the spine of an Echinus by parabolic light would repay a journey of 
fifty miles 1 " 
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" Oh ! no such tiling. You may doubtless think, with 
all the wonderful things I have told, that I am imposing 
on your credulity. But I may add that twenty genera- 
tions before Angelo's day, they made their appearance 
at the banquet of his Boman ancestors, and even at the 
feasts of their fabled gods and goddesses. There, I do 
assure you, they were deemed rarities ; and not a nose. 
Child, was turned up, in .the fashion you are doing yours 
at this moment. 

"Now," continued the Shell, abruptly changing the 
subject, "now that I am speaking of the old Eomans 
and their tastes, just take a glance, as my eye (or all 
that I have for an eye) falls upon it, at another of 
their savoury morsels." She pointed at the same time, 
in her own dumb fingerless fashion, to a bright fish 
of beautiful shape and rich colour, — one that seemed 
exceptionally active; reminding her, strangely enough, 
of an old favourite setter in the home kennel, from the 
methodical way it searched every nook and cranny for 
its sea-game of shrimps and worms — the head, back, 
and fins a brilliant red — with yellow stripes on the 
body. 

" What can this be ? " said Ettie, as she watched 
active nervous movements that seemed rather to recall 
her own agile self. 

" Why, that is the surmullet, — a pretty price the gor- 
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mandising Italians in former days were in tlie habit of 
giving for it.* You have it, in your own Channel and 
Cornish coasts, venturing near your shores in spring 
from its Winter quarters in the deeper parts of the 
sea. But it is larger and more beautiful here than 
anywhere else. I confess it is a favourite of mine ; but 
not to eat," added the mollusc, with as much the look 
of an epicure as a hollow sh3ll could assume. 

With all these new scenes and forms of strange 
interest, Ettie had well-nigh forgotten the opening pano- 
rama of the morning. I think perhaps the very feeling 
that she was once more floating along^ the sea-floor of 
her own Mediterranean was in itself a suflftcient pleasure 
to her. But they wandered about, describing great circles 



* " A mullet weighing 4^ lbs. was brought to Tiberius, who ordered it to 
be sold by auction. The chief bidders were Octavius and Apicius, and it 
was knocked down to Octavius for ;^40." — Quartedy Beview, 1881, p. 506. 
I extract the following from an interesting article on Pisciculture in 
BlachvoocTB MagasinCf May 1882 : "The value of a Roman or Neapolitan 
gentleman's stock of fish was greater than that of a modem herd of short- 
horns. The fish in the ponds of LucuUus were estimated to be worth about . 
;^40,ooo sterling. In those days there were mullet millionnaires — men 
whose fortunes were invested in mullets. . . . During the reign of Caligula, 
Asinius Geler, of consular rank, bought one of these fish for a sum of 
8000 sesterces, which amounts in sterling money to £6$. One noble 
Roman is reputed to have expended a fortune, in boring a tunnel through 
a mountain, in order to bring the waters of the sea to his mullet preserves." 
The most hideous feature in this mullet detail of ancient times is-^that 
Roman slaves have been tossed into these artificial ponds to feed the 
fishes, and -thus ensure what was regarded as a savoury flavour for the 
classical gourmands ! 
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here and there and everywhere, from one arcade of love- 
liness to another, rather oblivious of the passing hours. 
To describe these, with their varied sensations and 
experiences, would lead only to repetition. It some- 
how looked more than ever to her as a huge submarine 
garden. And the Shell was not slow with all its 
natural sea-preferences, to inculcate upon her, that the 
occupants of that garden were mimic flowers always in 
the bloom of summer, which knew nothing of autumn 
fading, and winter's pitiless finger stripping them of 
beauty. Ethel used often to hear her father describe 
the prairies in South America. Here was a prairie 
indeed, that no fire could ever scorch, and no tropic 
sun wither. She could understand and allow, now, the 
Shell's boast at the outset of the fairy voyage, — glorious 
unfenced fields, ignorant of wall, or hedge, or artificial 
defence; no selfish proprietors, no excluding 'entails' in 
this great freehold of Nature. And then, back came 
as impressively as ever, the bewildering "silent bustle," 
if such an expression can be used, of sea-life in this 
vast pavement of shingle and gravel and sand. Some 
creatures creeping; some alert little rogues running; 
some diving into holes, some burying themselves in the 
mud, some losing themselves in the thicket of sea-forest 
shrubs. Some looked humorously at her for a moment: 
others very fiercely, with bright full-orbed eyes turned on 
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the unauthorised intruder. Then, considering prudence 
to be the better part of valour, sheathing their bony 
swords and weapons, and slamming gate and portcullis 
of their forest castles behind them. Others, limpets 
of various families, attaching themselves more securely 
to the nearest rock, turning their streaked coverings in 
a very uncivil way to this little Queen on her shell- 
throne: while a few seemed quite to take kindly to 
the tiny lady; — circled round her, then darted above 
her, then beneath her, to have the old good look all 
round. Some of them had a jerking movement with 
their head, which she took to be nods of approval, 
and tributes of loyalty. Her microscopic eyes seemed 
to be specially fascinated with the smaller objects; 
perhaps more in harmony with her own dimensions. 
There were acorn-shells; many of them would be 
visible to the ordinary human eye and no more ; yet 
each with its rim of delicate fringe, on the outlook 
for food: the sea-spider and sandhopper trying to rival 
oue another in agility ; the jelly-bells with their slimy 
threads sauntering about, or playing hide-and-seek among 
the green seaweed. 

Perhaps it was the morning's spectacle, which had 
revived and reawakened old days, and old slumbering 
thoughts. But Ethel was compelled vividly to remember 
her walks in bygone years in the olive woods on the 
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Gomiche; how she used then to admire the wonderful 
provision of Nature for all creatures: the tiny grains 
furnished for the ant, the berries for various birds. The 
provision was even more marked and beautiful here. 
There were algee for the great crustaceans ; there were 
the tiniest, most dwarfish, almost invisible sea-mosses, just 
like a covering of dust — adapted for the lips of zoophites 
and molluscs, that breakfasted and dined upon them. 
There were mere atoms charged with life, which, had she 
brought her strongest microscope with her, she might 
have examined for herself. It would have shown her 
some very minute shell-covered organisms of a jelly-like 
substance, of the class which had previously claimed 
her attention, called by the learned rhizopoda, or 
root-footed animalcules, feeding as deliberately in the 
sea, as she had lately seen the sheep on the Esterelles 
nibbling the herbage there. Not, however, 'cropping' 
the grass (or its marine equivalent) like sheep, but 
extending from minute apertures in their shells a number 
of extremely delicate * processes ; ' and therewith bring- 
ing into the shell -bodies such substances, animal or 
vegetable, as were suitable for sustenance.''^ 

* These * processes' are called * Pseudopodia/ or * false feet/ because 
they are not really feet, but extensions of the body substance. 

Most wonderful little animals surely ; yet it may not be out of place to 
add, not more wonderful than certain microscopic fresh-water relations of 
theirs called Amcebse, which have no shell at all, but are simply like small 

P 
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" Specks, indeed," said Ettie ; " how small a portion of 
the big sea- world around them they can have seen ! " 

" Yes," replied the Shell, " in that brief lifetime of 
theirs, from their cradle to their grave, they will doubt- 
less think they do wonders, if they have been helped 
to travel a little way by the surface currents." We 
question much, left to themselves, if they could manage 
more than a few inches. They are, however, fortunate 
in the total want of nerves or thought, otherwise they 
might be in a chronic state of domestic care, anxiety, 
and terror about the bigger brigands and cannibals, that 
lurk amid weed and moss and sand around. 

" Well, there is one thing plain," continued the Child, 
'Hhat this insignificant fry, and others like them, will 
never act any very great or conspicuous figure in the 
world, or I should rather say in the sea. They will turn 
neither land nor ocean upside down." 

"Stop a little bit, my dear; not quite so fast I 
rather think you have forgotten a short talk we had, 



pieces of diaphanous jelly or gum in the water. They have no definite 
shape, being always in a state of change ; hence called the Proteus Animal' 
evle, after the hero of the ancient Poem who could change his shape to 
that of various animals. They have no feet, but move by finger-like 
projections. They have no mouth, but feed by just covering the little 
atom they are about to eat and pressing it into the body at any point. 
Their mode of reproduction is very simple. To make a new member of 
their tribe one of them simply divides itself, and the result is two perfect 
animals! 
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not long after the outset of our cruise. Don't you 
remember our visit to the Ocean burial-ground ? Here 
we are, once more, among the same living organisms, — 
'awful morsels,' as I heard them called. I am not sorry, 
and perhaps at greater length, to refresh your memory 
and to impress anew upon you the power and possi- 
bilities of little things. So small are these tiny creatures 
as to be hardly visible to the naked eye;* yet each 
one is perfect in shape and structure. So inconceivably 
vast are their numbers, that they have formed them- 
selves into^what do you think? or rather, what do 
you remember I previously mentioned to you ? " 

" Oh, I can't recal," said the Child. 

"Was it not the strata of mountain ranges? What 
would you think if I told you, that you look out upon 
these in your own Eiviera. t Or you have seen the monu- 
ments of their vastness as you travel through France, 

* Yes, smaller a good deal than that. " The waters of the Adriatic 
in particular swarm with these creatures, so that an ounce of sand from 
the coast at Rimini was found to contain no less than 6cxx) of these 
organisms." — Forbes* European Sea^f p. 134. M. A. D'Orbigny grouped 
them under sixty genera. Of these forty-four are found in the Mediter- 
ranean. " He reckoned no less than 3,849,ocx) in a pound of sand from 
the Antilles." — Dr. Hartwigt p. 379. The same writer refers to their 
diverse and exquisite shapes, "some like ancient amphorae." I had the 
opportunity of verifying this recently with a very powerful microscope. 

f "The higher range of mountains (around Mentone) belongs to the 
lower cretaceous rocks. . . . composed of very fine-grained limestone fuU 
of minute globular animal organisms." — Dr, Bennettt p. 39. 
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Spain, and Switzerland.* Aye, and what will interest you 
more, it is the white piles accumulated by them during 
ages on ages of the past, which greet you as you catch 
sight of your own white chalk-cliflfs of Dover." 

Ettie could only stare; and as a relief to her per- 
plexities gave a chuck to the golden rein. 

"You will have some rare word doubtless for these 
chalk-beds," she added, when her wonder was some- 
what abated. 

"The Cretaceous formation" said the Shell, with 
dignified brevity. 

"Why," said Ettie, "I used to think my father's 
description of an avalanche in the Apennines a wonderful 
thing, — the little flakes of snow loading the great mass, 
each flake so soft and feathery, yet coming down like 
the castle of a great giant, tearing up forests, and burying 
villages ; but this is a joke to what you now tell me." 

* " There are limestone strata of marine origin which are now placed 
at a height of 1 0,000 feet above the ocean, crowning the summit of the 
Diablerets among the Swiss Alps . . . The vast mass is heaped upon 
thousands of square miles of the earth's crust. Yet it is but the sepulchre 
of myriads of creatures that formerly existed . . . Scattered throughout 
are the bones of reptiles and fishes, with corals, sea-urchins, sponges and 
other marine remains. . . . The tomb of chalk in which they lie is itself 
composed partly of crushed, compressed, or metamorphosed shells, partly 
of myriads upon myriads of microscopic animalcules, whose structure and 
markings are often as beautiftd and perfect as if they had only died 
yesterday. Who can conceive the abundance of the life which thus built 
up those hills ? ''--BenediciU, p. 208-9. 
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" I could tell you more," returned the Shell, " if you 
did not think I was really going beyond the bounds of 
all sober truth. I know how you admire beautiful 
Paris. Well, only think, or rather can you believe it, 
most of these houses, and buildings, and churches, and 
monimients, and fountains, are made up of the remains 
of these wonderful creatures ! " * 

Another tug of the reins, followed by a fit of 
extemporised coughing 5 — an attempt to regain 60m- 
posure. 

"I really think you have exceeded to-night, good 
Shell, all the marvels of your marvellous talk." 

" Yes, Child, everything about these minute builders, 
with their slime materials — so minute^ — is passing 
strange. The very shells themselves are not only of 
varied shape and form, but in many cases they are 
'chambered.' The little animal, with a great amount 
of good sense, when he feels his apartment getting too 
small for him, tacks on an addition. But he takes 
care to reserve an opening — shall we call it a window 
between chamber and chamber, through which there 
passes an unbroken thread of slime, enabling him still 

* Orbitolites — "nearly the whole city of Paris has been reared out of 
the consolidated remains of microscopic Miliolae, quarried from the neigh- 
bouring tertiary beds ; and calculations show that every cubic inch of ttda 
stone contains not fewer than 2000 millions of individuals." — BenedicUe, 
p. 208. 
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to retain personal possession of each room of his 
castla" * 

"Now, Child, you are showing signs of bodily and 
mental fatigue. No wonder ! Let us pull up here in this 
little cove, unloose our team, and ring our supper-bell." 

" As we are paddling round," remarked Ettie, " I have 
a question to ask you, which has just come across me. 
Tou have been telling me much about the tiny crea- 
tores in this great inland sea. I fancy that has led 
me to think about the biggest of all : — Are any whales 
ever seen here ? " 

" You let nothing escape you, my little pupil ; and, I 
confess, it is a natural question. I told you some time 

* See notes at end of this chapter. Of the Nummulites or Nummolina 
('money fossils/ or stone-coins, from their likeness in shape and average 
size to coins) the whole Mokkattam range in Egypt Is composed. From 
these momitains the huge blocks of stone were quarried for the Pyramids. 
So that pigmies of countless bygone ages were thus the veritable builders 
of the world's vastest and most interesting monuments. Their fossils are 
called by the Eg3rptians "Pharaoh's Pence." — Chambert't Enci/dopedia, in 
loc. Perhaps it may be well, to prevent confusion in the minds of young 
readers, to draw a distinction between chalk and limestone. Limestone 
indeed is the popular name which embraces both. The former is the soft 
variety, easily fractured and pounded, and which is collected and consoli- 
dated in the depths of the ocean. The latter is of harder texture and 
consistence, and could only be formed in shallow waters. There are various 
kinds of limestone. Among these are the "Compad:'* — ^finely-grained 
and generally of a bluish-gray colour, and the ** Ciystalline ; " — ^pure white, 
exactly resembling in appearance white loaf sugar, and well known for its 
world-renowned use as "statuary marble." This again specially asso- 
ciated with the interesting marble quarries of Carrara, situated a little 
farther south from the scene of onr story. — Ibid,, See Art ** Limutone." 
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ago, about these shoals of the tunny passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. We have a similar visit, 
though a very rare one indeed, from this Goliath among 
the finny tribes. He has been known to come from 
his far north home, through the Straits, — have a quiet 
saunter and tempting plunge in this huge blue bath, 
and then return as he entered.* Ask old Angelo who is 
well posted up to all the traditions of these shores, and 
he will doubtless tell you of a pike-headed whale, 100 
feet long, that was taken in 1620, near Corsica; and a 
century later a great round-nosed one on his own coast, t 
The Great Dolphin of the Atlantic only occasionally 
finds his way to the inland sea, but the common dolphin 
often." 

A little pet of a dainty cove it was, — quite a minia- 
ture hostelry in its way, — our two pilgrims entered ; and 
though innocent of the old land sign, or anything like 
it — the waving board with "Accommodation for Man 
and Horse," the ocean travellers were again, as before, 

* See Dr. Bennett, p. 137-8. These visits are doubtless getting rarer 
and rarer. I believe an interesting writer states the true reason, — not 
so much that of food or climate, as being '* hunted off the ground." 
" This timid harmless creature is year by year driven farther away from the 
haunts of man and deeper into the recesses of the polar regions." — Dr, 
Child, p. 305. 

f Pliny mentions a whale as having entered the port of Ostia in the 
reign of Claudius Ceesar. It was vigorously attacked by the Pretorian 
Guards, and created huge astonishment among the Homan populace.-^ 
London Enq/dopediaf p. 247. 
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comfortably housed and stabled for the night The 
sea-horses were unyoked. There was never any need 
now, indeed there never had been, of securing them by 
halter or bridle, for by this time like all good servants, 
they had taken very kindly to their masters, or rather 
mistresses. So they were left to their own sweet will 
to spend the hours of darkness, with the one condition, 
that they would manage to feed and groom themselves, 
and be ready to start next morning. 

"Just before we retire to rest," said the Shell, "let 
me whisper in your ear (for I don't think I had the 
courage to mention it before) the long word the learned 
people have given these marvellous creatures we recently 
spoke o£ They have done such big things, they surely 
deserve a big word." 

" Say it at once," said Ettie, " and be done with it,* 
as her eyelids were dropping. 

" Foraminifera ! " * 

* " The term Foraminifera," to use Dr. Carpenter's words, " means many- 
holed ; and as these shells (as we*have jost noted) are pierced with mtdti- 
tudes of smaU holes, ^oii will see that the name is very applicable to 
them. By far the greatest proportion are of the one type which we 
call Olobifferina,*' " I had a very strong conviction," says Sir Wyville 
Thomson, **that the foraminifera which are chiefly concerned in forming 
modem chalk lived on the bottom. Our later observations, however, have 
satisfied me that they never live on the bottom, but that they inhabit the 
surface, and the water to a limited depth beneath it" — ** Voyage of the 
* ChaUengeTf* " preface, xiL 

This indeed is only confirmatory of the view thus stated in Mr. Gosse's 
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" Foram-in-i-fera," drawled out the Child. It was a 
perfect opiate to her^ a sea-narcotic, so she tucked her 
limbs under her, lay back dreaming in this strange, com- 



'* Land and Sea." " Professor Bailey, who examined these deposits, assumes 
that the countless hosts of animalcules did not die, much less live, on the 
spot where they are found. It is probable that at that vast depth total 
darkness perpetually reigns, no ray of light from the sun having power to 
struggle through a layer of water two miles in thickness. Could they 
bear this privation? It is scarcely supposable that their tender tissues 
could sustain the pressure of so great a column of water, equal to the 
weight of four hundred atmospheres. In aU probability they lived near 
the surface, perhaps finding their range of motion and their support in 
the immense floating weed " (p. 146). Dr. Carpenter in farther describing 
the nature of these once living myriads forming the deep-sea ooze, speaks 
of them as "lumps, or rather a series of lumps of jelly with no mouth, no 
stomach, no anything, except that it can send out long threads the minute- 
ness of which is something hardly conceivable to you. These threads which 
are not the ten thousandth of an inch in diameter go out in clusters : they 
diffuse themselves through the water, lay hold of particles still minuter 
than themselves and then draw these particles back. I have sometimes 
described them as a sort of animated spider*s web.'* (See the entire descrip- 
tion quoted in " Half Hours in the Deep," with an interesting illustration 
of the living foraminifera magnified.) It may be added, however, that 
the "floor of the deep" is not altogether composed of the foraminifera, 
the tiny shells " perforated with minute orifices." There is blended with 
these the spicula of sponges, and besides other tribes of smaUer molluscs 
there are what are called "pelagic shells" — those whose tenants, while 
alive, roam at free will the bosom of the deep and often rise to its 
surface. At death they sink to the bottom and thus help to swell the 
mighty graveyard. — See **Land and Sea" p. 150. It is indeed a mar- 
vellous picture — truth stranger than fiction — the untold and uncounted 
myriads of these tiny, minute, organic forms, living their brief little life, 
doing their little life-work, and then quietly sinking to add their infinitesi- 
mally smaU contribution to the mosaic of the ocean floor ; rather I should 
say to rear pile on pile — layer on layer of broken shell and skeleton ;^-com- 
posing the side, now of a giant Alp, now a great Carpathian, now of a still 
more gigantic Himalaya ; these latter raised to their lofty altitude by some 
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pound dream, of Apennines and orange groves, fighting 
fishes and cliffs of Dover, rhizopods and whales, all 
jumbled together. 
She was sound. 



process of upheaval, in part the slow work of yast ages, more probably the 
result of some tremendous catastrophe— one of the giant * forces.' The 
immense chalk deposits — beginning with Great Britain and Ireland — 
traverse Central Europe, and link it with Asia ; — ^a white wavy band, if I 
may so express it, straggling up and down in that one direction nearly 
1200 miles long, and in some places several hundred feet thick. Here, 
surely, is the' most marvellous illustration in all the Great Book of Nature 
—the Book of God— of "the power of littles 1 " 



CHftPT£;i^ XI. 
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" Oh, that is good, Child. I hardly wonder, however, at 
your mistake. Tou may call it a sea-snake, or serpent, 
if you like, but it is, I assure you, nothing but a very 
commonplace member of the fish family,— a Lamprei/. I 
thought, Ettie, you would have pronounced our new friend 
to be the eel, for which I know you have been for some 
time on the outlook." The Lamprey is a specimen of 
a famUy eel-like in shape, though differing very much 
from the eel in structure, its bones being soft and its 
mouth sucker-like, which is not the case with the other. 

"A veritable eel, however, we shall soon see, for I 
caught sight of him, a few minutes ago, behind that 
grove of algas. Here he comes," she continued, "and 
no mistake. That is the true sea-eel. Take a good 
look at him as long as you can, for he is a nervous, 
restless being. Yes, just as I said, there he is, off, 
wriggling along in true sea-serpent fashion. Tou would 
not think it, but he and the Lamprey together, have, 
what we have noted over and over, cannibal propensities. 
The latter, failing other food, is said to nibble with his 
wondrously sharp teeth, the tails of his kith and kin, 
a very undesirable family accomplishment.* Strange to 
say, this same ungainly fellow was reckoned another of 

* So says Figuier, p. 541. But I am disposed to think that he bestows 
his attentions rather on other fishes. It is known that he adheres by his 
sucker-mouth to the smoother skins of fish, and scrapes their flesh awav 
with his file-like tongue. 
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the dainties of the olden time, and was duly served up 
at the Koman banquets.* Our tastes, I hope, are more 
civilised." (An observation, by the way, strangely in- 
appropriate from an entity without either mouth or 
stomach!) "Now, Child, keep a wide berth from that 
torpedo, or cramp-fish, lurking there; rather an ugly 
customer to those who touch him I can tell you, unless 
you are partial to an electric shock, with its well-known 
tingling sensations." 

Ettie readily assented. 

The little cavalcade thus continued for some hours 
in succession, one of their many desultory rambles, 
very much as the impulses and vagaries of their team 
directed, pausing to lounge at every attractive nook; 
what would correspond, in these sea-depths, to the 
basking in the sun of the Italian lazzarone on shore. 

To retail these hours, .minutely, would only be a 
tiresome rehearsal of previous descriptions : although, in 
another sense, tiresome it could not be; as, I repeat, 
every new submarine raid had its fresh features of 
wonderment and beauty. Here was a deep grotto arched 
apparently with petrified plants or with a mosaic of shells 
and barnacles. Here a little rugged valley with narrow 
cliffs. Here a smooth plain with a carpet of sand. 

* At BaisB and elsewhere, the nobles and patricians had pond-preserves 
of them also, walled in from the Mediterranean. 
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Here a little pile that looked very like some ant-heap 
of the ocean, or that had tumbled from the upper world. 
There something like a flat-stone set horizontally, as 
if on purpose, as a table for the water-nymphs. Now 
they were down amid the dark copses which crowd 
the lower regions; — a twitch of the reins would take 
them up again amid the green of the higher algae. 
Never, perhaps, before, had Ethel been so impressed 
with the clear transparency of the water; showing to 
all the greater perfection these varying labyrinths of 
unearthly beauty. 

*' The grand old sea hides wonders 

That never met mortal eye, — 
Bright bowers that never have rustled 

To soft wind's dreamy sigh ; 
Strange groves of mystical beauty, 

And flowers of rainbow hue, 
Bloom wild in those old sea-gardens, 

All under the waters blue 1 

Oh, the floral festoons of magic 

That curtain those pearly caves, 
Where the water-sprites revel in splendour 

All under the drowsy waves ! 
Wave on your beautiful tendrils. 

In your gardens wild and free, 
Caressed by the gleaming waters 

Of the grand old heaving sea ! *** 



* Edwin Waugh, 

We need not say it is no speciality of the Mediterranean this deamess 
of the sea. " It is," says a brilliant writer, " far beyond that of rock-water. 
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Evening came at last The sun was showing signs 
of speedy setting in a couch of golden glory; and a 
number of the finny tribes, that kept under the water 



The mineral and organic stibstanoes which it holds in suspension heighten 
its transparency. In certain parts of the ocean, at the Antilles, under 
seventy-five fathoms of water can be seen with surprising deamess a bed 
of sand." A friend tells me he has photographs of very deep water, which 
show objects at the bottom as distinctly as if on land. 

I was pleased to jread the following from the interesting volumes of M. 
Quatrefages, corroborating, even on the outer rim of the Inland Sea, the 
descriptions here and formerly given, of submarine wealth. Though not 
of the Riviera, he writes of an equally lovely part on the Mediterranean 
shores — ** Leaning over the side of the boat, we could see, flitting beneath 
our eyes, a vision of plains, valleys, and hiUs, in one place vdth bare and 
rugged sides, in another clothed with verdant herbage or dotted over with 
tufts of brownish shrubs, and in all respects calling to mind the distant 
view of a passing landscape. . . . We were scanning the rugged contour 
of rocks more than a hundred feet below us, amid submarine precipices, 
along which the undulating sands, the sharply cut angles of the stone and 
the rich tufts of brightly-coloured weeds and glossy fucus fronds lay 
revealed to sight, with such incredible predseness and clearness, as com- 
pletely to deprive us of the power of separating the real from the ideal. 
• • . We seemed to be soaring like a bird, and to contemplate from some 
aerial height the thousand varied features of hill and dale. Strangely 
formed beings were harbouring within these submarine retreats. . . . 
Enormous dark-brown Holothurias were creeping over the sand, or climb- 
ing slowly up the rocks waving their crown of tentacles, while beside 
them lay starfishes of bright pomegranate hues with their radiating arms. 
Molluscs were dragging themselves slowly onwards like their terrestrial 
brethren, while crabs, having the form of enormous spiders, were striding 
over them in their rapid and sideway course. Other crustaceans, allied 
to our shrimps and lobsters, sported among the tufted algae. . . . There 
were strings of crystal dear Salpse . . . and finally the graceful 
Stephanomise with their living garlands of crystals and blossoms." — (See 
entire description, of which the above is fragmentary, in Quatrefages* 
** Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France and Sicily," voL L, p. 

175-183-) 

Q 
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during the day, appeared on the surface cutting all 
manner of gambols. 

" Oh, here is something," the Shell exclaimed, " that 
I have been watching day after day an opportunity of 
showing you ; the chance has come at last. Tes, there 
he, or rather she, is; for the lady of this family is 
possessed of attractions far beyond her lord, who is a 
poor, small, puny mortal in comparison. There is no 
mistaking her. Only see her with her eight fidgety, 
sprawling arms, or feet, whichever you like to call them, 
and ungainly motion! Tou will be surprised when I 
tell you it is a relative, and a very near one, of our old 
monster Mend the cuttle. But isn't she a beauty ? " 

Ethel gazed with admiration on this new, and yet, in 
the strict zoological sense, not new ocean acquaintance. 
The Child accompanied her admiration with the usual 
question, "Do tell me all you can about it. Never 
mind its close relation to the old cuttle. This one I 
can very well bear to look at. Very diflferent from the 
other." 

" I think I gave you the name before ; if not, I shall 
repeat it,'* was the Shell's reply: — "an Octopus, Child! 
an octopus." 

" Octopus ! " said Ethel, " what curious words to be 
sure you have. Octopus," she repeated in questioning 
bewilderment 
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"Neither you nor I know Greek," said the Shell, 
"but they tell me it is from two Greek words — Octo, 
eight — and pons, foot. They have all, and always, that 
exact number. They are eight-footed, or eight-legged, 
or eight-tentacled, or whatever you like to call these 
singular appendages of theirs ; — just as you counted, you 
remember, in the dreadful cuttle. These tentacles — 
snake-like arms — (I am pretty sure, however, I described 
this to you before,) are of unequal length, but they 
branch in every direction from the round-topped head. 
This one you now see is what is known as the Eledone, 
— the female Eledone. Though she has only a single 
row of suckers and is smaller than others of her tribe, 
she is much more brilliant in colour. She takes life very 
easily; — shuts her eyes in a snug sleep night and day. 
I must add, however, it is rather a queer sort of sleep, 
too: for she is wide-awake to danger. The tips of the 
floating arms, if we may call them so, act as a sort 
of sentry, or guard, to apprise of peril. Curious, were 
an enemy now to rouse her, or, above all, to intrude 
upon her when nursing her young, she would either 
fly into a passion, or else be, as we say, ' terrified out 
of her wits ; ' and the way she would show this, would 
be by changing colour." 

" Changing colour ! that is queer," said Ettie. 

" Yes," replied the Shell, " it is a singular provision 
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some members of (be octopus family have for evading 
their many foes. They can assume a variety of appear- 
ance. Under the membranes or coating of their skin 
there are a number of colour-cells; these are connected 
with the nervous system from which they inject fluids of 
various hues.* So that when a big formidable enemy 
approaches, they simply skulk behind, or under, or close 
to a rock; and, clever artists as they are, they can 
assume the rock colour — doffing for the time their other- 
wise brilliant hues. The impostors thus accomplish 
two objects. They can cheat the monster dolphins 
and sharks of their prey, while by this knowing device 
they can also more easily secure their own victims. 
Woe betide the thick-shelled crab that comes under 
their clutches. They will munch it with the utmost 
ease in their homy beaks." 

"Well, to be sure," said Ethel, "who would credit 
your ocean tribes with anything half so clever ? " 

"Oh, it is all you know," replied the Shell with a 
look of offended dignity ; " the octopus is not alone in 
these clever evasions. A near relative of his, I have seen, 
resorts to a similar expedient. I need not trouble you 
with the learned name. But this creature when either 
in a fit of rage or fear, first pounces under water, and 

* " At death this injection ceases, and the animal becomes milk white." 
— (?. P. Hand-Book, p. 64. 
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makes for the sea-caves, and then spouts from its body 
an inky secretion, that would muddle and darken all 
behind; thus putting its foes out of their reckoning, 
and enabling it to get out of harm's way." * 

"Oh," said Ettie, "that octopus does so remind me 
of what my dear father used to tell. It was one of 
the enchanting old stories that beguiled last summer 
evenings in the Urbano wood and set me dreaming. 
Of all the wonders you have shown me, you have not 
once spoken of the Argonaut. But I confess this lovely, 
yet strange creature comes nearest by far his description." 

" I know well," said the Shell, " what that description 
would be; and I don't wonder your child -fancy has 
so taken to it. Very likely," she added, "your father 
would mention at the same time that it was considered, 
by all sensible people, a fabulous creation; just like the 
story you spoke about some time ago, of sea-blue Glaucus 
wandering among the coral groves, where dwelt Nereids, 
and sea-nymphs, with Amphitrite the queen of the sea 
in her car of shells drawn by Tritons ? " 

* I regretted much in my last visit to the Brighton Aquarium, to find 
that the many fine and varied specimens of the octopus, which a few 
years previous were looked upon with admiration, had succumbed to the 
winter's cold ; — ^the same which proved fatal to the sea-horses ; — ^possibly 
by this time both blanks may have been supplied. One octopus alone 
survived, of a yellowish -brown hue, quite a plebeian compared to the gay 
aristocrats that live in my memory. Perhaps had it been roused to excite- 
ment, the changing tints would have appeared. 
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"Nurse didn't though," retorted Ettie, "she said it 
was all true ; and old Angelo, dear old Angelo, thought 
the same. I confess, however, at all events/* she inno- 
cently added, " that father made it a very real creature 
to me. Sailing proudly along at sunset, or after sunset, 
on the calm surface of this very sea, with its beautiful 
body in a beautiful spiral convoluted shell, like a canopy 
over its head, with its six long tentacles like streamers 
behind it, and the other two coiled up, — spread out like 
sails to help it on.* Oh how I used to get father to 
relate to me about this wonderful thing over and over 
again ! And to be sure he did so ; I never tired. I 
own, many of his stories, and perhaps this one, may 
have been invented just to please me ! " 

" Not exactly. Child, * invented,' for the ancients really 
did believe in such a creature. Their wise men speak 
of it ; their poets slug about it ; their sailors were said 
to look out for it, and to esteem it a piece of good 
luck — * a good omen ' as they called it, if they espied 
from their galleys the auspicious thing either on their 

* Be it understood we are describmg the fable, not the reality : for the 
sheU of the Argonaut is not ' convoluted * or ' spiral,* but more the shape 
of an ancient Roman lamp. In a dream, however, it is abundantly law- 
ful to yield to artistic and poetic licence. The same may be said regarding 
the so-caUed " sails.*' These are, according to very high authorities, never 
used as " sails " at alL Their true fimction is the secretion of shell-making 
material, in the same way as the "mantle" of a gasteropod secretes the 
calcareous shell-forming matter. 
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track, or else ahead of them. It was regarded as the 
pledge of safety ; or, if they were war-galleys, of victory. 
But I must repeat, that I think their fancy got the 
better of them." 

"Oh! very well," said Ethel, "if you cannot show 
me this old delightful heroine of my earliest childhood, 
I should like at all events to think of it myself as 
true. Who knows," she added with a merry twinkle, 
" it may take us by surprise some day or night before 
our cruise is done ? " 

The incredulous Shell turned the subject, saying, " The 
sun has set for some time now, Child. We have had a 
hard day of it. I am tired, if you are not. So, good- 
night Undo your rein, and let these horses of yours, 
which are at least no fancy, potter about at their plea- 
sure, catering and foraging for the good supper which 
I am sure they deserve." 

Ethel lay back; and as Castor and Pollux were in 
the act of plunging into a little neighbouring sea- 
grove, her eyelids closed, and in a moment she was fast 
asleep,* 

It was hardly to be wondered at, that her closing 



• To the writer of a charming little book, " TJie Song without Wordif" 
combined with the frontispiece illustration of the lonely Argonaut, in 
M. Figuier's work, I am indebted for the suggestion which has been 
expanded in what follows in this chapter. 
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talk with the Shell, gave shape and substance to her 
dream& The old stories in the wood of .Urbano, about 
the wonders of the Argonaut, all came back with ten- 
fold vividness. And then, in this strange jumbling of 
dreams within dreams, she imagined that she herself 
was — just as she had been for the last few days — seated 
in her opal car, with the same two trusty steeds ambling 
before, the golden reins gleaming like strips of tiny 
lightning in the evening sky. But there was still 
farther in front of her, (oh vision of all visions !) not the 
proteus-coloured and shaped octopus she had lately 
gazed on, — but what do you think ? her father's wonder- 
ful picture in bodily shape ! Bight ahead of her sea-car 
and horses, was this fairy, fabulous creature sailing majes- 
tically along on the quiet surface, — its hinder tentacles 
acting as oars or sculls to the pearly shallop ; one con- 
spicuously behind doing the work of a rudder, and the 
two wonderful ones that had been so vividly impressed 
on her imagination. Yes — there they were, exactly in 
the shape of two rounded sails hoisted from her own 
body, — in all the world like two peacocks' feathers, only 
a very thin membrane or coating where the * eye ' of the 
peacock's feather is. Nothing her young fancy had 
ever pictured came up in brilliancy to this. And then, 
the most original, and I may add impossible freak, of 
fancy in the dreamful picture : — she imagined herself 
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with nimble fingers undoing the golden rein from the 
necks of her steeds ; in equally dexterous fashion flinging 
these across the gleaming outrider in front of her^ and 
thus being towed along in state, right royally. The 
little dot really believed she was at last crowned Ocean 
Queen ; or at all events, that this was either her bridal, 
or coronation day, she did not much mind which. The 
Venetian Gondola, on gala-occasions, used to be her 
ideal of beauty and splendour ; but it was, in her pre- 
sent estimate of things, a poor and clumsy artifice in 
comparison. Yes, I repeat, she felt herself every inch 
a sovereign, as onward the cavalcade sped in stately 
fashion on the fast -fading path of golden sunlight. 
Castor and Pollux, as in duty bound, remained like two 
faithful body-guards on each side of the chariot, showing 
what might be called, using the earthly phrase, their 
very best paces ; — turning round, every now and then, 
and doing obeisance to their mistress. Could we find 
fault with them if they cast an occasional envious and 
suspicious glance at this gorgeous intruder on their 
rights? Then, as Ettie was dreaming at any rate, I 
fancy she thought it better to make the most of this 
supplementary land of visions when she had the chanca 
So other stories of her father's and her nurse's came 
back to her ; and she fancied that other fabulous beings 
came crowding around her to swell the procession. 
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There were sea-nymphs clustered on a rock beautifully 
sculptured by the waves, — waving feathery tufts of 
primrose and violet sea-weed (perforated like filigree 
work) as old-world victors were wont to wave their 
branches of palm. Then there were big burly Tritons 
in court dress blowing on their shells, and sirens singing 
amid groves of algae ; and sportive silver shoals of fish 
following in the wake, like a sweeping train of her 
own queenly garments ! 

This wonderful procession seemed to continue unin- 
terrupted, till a curtain of mist slowly began to rise — 
first obscuring, then blotting out the gorgeous vision. 
Then the usual termination of all such peeps into 
dream-land and poetic land; — Ettie rubbing her eyes as 
she woke up to prosaic consciousness, and saw Castor 
and Pollux, after a feed on some small crustaceans, (their 
favourite provender,) emerging from the stables of algse, 
whose doors she had seen opening to them a few hours 
before. During the time of Ettie's * trance/ they had, 
moreover, interchanged courtesies with what may be 
denominated distant relatives; — relatives, too, that bore 
in many ways a singular resemblance to their equine 
cousins. This was the great pipe-fish, {Syngnathus acus,) 
almost as exquisite in form and graceful in motion as 
themselves ; a fish of a long pipe-like shape, and whose 
most conspicuous movement was the twittering of the 
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dorsal fin. They had found some of these in a little 
tiny forest of sea-grass {Zostera marina).^ 

" Dear me ! " observed this little Lady Gulliver, " has 
this loveliest of visions faded ? Never mind ! Horses : — 
ahoy ! " 

The two little coursers (themselves the very soul of 
poetry) came trotting along: bowed their necks like 
two true knights to their lady-love, had their harness 
adjusted, and ofif they went, the charioteer neither knew 
nor at this time cared whither, t 

* I never can forget the rapid undulations of that dorsal fin in the 
specimens I saw in the Brighton Aquarium. The Syngnathui is closely 
allied to the Hippocampi (Sea-horses). 

f Those who have the opportunity and privilege of visiting the spacious 
gallery of " Deep Sea Forms " in the British Museum, will be able, with 
the help of the civil and intelligent attendant, to examine for them- 
selves exquisite specimens (like carved alabaster) of the 'Argonaut* or 
' paper Nautilus/ which is not to be confounded with the ' pearly Nautilus.* 
The real truth seems to be, that " the small and beautiful Nautilus is still 
alive" (Dr. Bennett, p. 135) in the Mediterranean ; — ^but very seldom now 
found where formerly it appears to have been a familiar object. Its more 
modem home and haunt is the Chinese Seas, from which the Museum 
specimens referred to have been prindpaUy brought. 
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" Take care, Child, I entreat you." 

"What is wrong now?" said Ethel, trying to look 
and to speak as composed as possible, although her little 
nervous system could not belie the perturbation produced 
by such unprecedented signs of fear. 

*• Child— don't you see ! " 

Yes, Ettie did see, and did shiver and shake with a 
vengeance. She was too terrified in this regular ocean 
nightmare to shout aloud, even if her surroundings had 
admitted of this audible expression to her feelings. She 
grasped the reins convulsively; then dropped them in 
sheer fright; and was almost glad to observe Castor and 
Pollux scuttling along in an equally unusual tremor. 

And no wonder. For, close by, indeed within a very 
few yards, there did the Child espy a huge monster shark 
advancing rapidly towards her, with open mouth and 
serrated teeth, all ready for the one terrific fatal gulp ! 

It was the horror of hours concentrated in one short 
minute! How the Child first reddened; then grew 
ghastly pale; then shuddered anew; then made an in- 
effectual effort to leap from the car. It was some relief 
at last to indulge in a wild shriek of terror. 



" My dearest Child, whatever are you about ? " 
Startled by a voice at the moment strange to her 
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Ettie opened her eyes and saw her own mother seated 
on the grassy knoll opposite to her, plying busily her 
knitting-pins, with a ball of Berlin wool in the act of 
rolling from her lap. "What can you possibly have 
been dreaming about, my darling ? These last two 
hours," she continued with a genuine good laugh, " how 
you have been smiling, and dimpling, and quivering; 
clenching your fist, and shaking your hand, and kicking 
with your foot. And these last ten minutes you have 
been puffing, and blowing, and making a commotion in 
your sleep as if the world were turned upside down, 
ending with a scream which quite frightened me, and 
which has evidently awoke yourself. Child, what have 
you been dreaming ? " 

Ettie could only rub her eyes with a suppressed yawn; 
wondering what she was and where she was ; the feeling 
all know so well in beating their retreat at first out of 
dreamland. Then she stared wildly and incredulously 
about her; with a confused idea of caves, and seaweed, 
and phosphorescent balls, and very disagreeable sharks 
and sea-urchins. 

But oh ! it was just her old seat on the turf ! There 
was the azure sky above her, and the blue Mediterranean 
before her ; the limpid waves laving the rocks, appearing 
to take a shy, inquisitive look at her, as if she had been 
for a time a stranger ; and then running away back after • 
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the frolic, to whisper to their bigger fellows that the little 
wanderer had returned. 

Yes, it was exactly the old firm terrestrial globe she was 
seated on. For there, far to her right, were the familiar 
outlines bounding the distant view ; and behind her the 
olive woods. And the great sea-gulls, in their own 
clumsy way, imitating the inquisitive waves, came wheel- 
ing near her to have a good look at a familiar face, 
and then off to indulge in their perpetual feast at their 
own watery dinner-table. And there, too, not at any 
distance, was old Angelo, jiist as she had seen him a 
hundred times over. She waved her white handkerchief 
by way of telling him — as if he had been conscious of 
anything else — that she was all safa A choking sensa- 
tion, which had perhaps so far accounted for the uncom- 
fortable close of her dream, was nothing else than the 
tightness of the golden cord round her neck, which 
fastened her pearl Shell; while the latter was clutched, 
and had been clutched, every minute of the last two 
sleeping hours, in her hand. 

" You dear old creature," said the Child, beginning to 
address the mute heroine of her visions. — But she was 
cut short by her mother again interposing, and saying it 
was high time for them to be on their way home, as 
they had exceeded their usual outdoor, allowance ; and if 
they lingered, sunset would be sure to overtake them. 
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All the way to their cottage, and long after they had 
reached it — ^indeed far on in the afternoon — was Ethel 
engaged in retailing the more salient and memorable 
incidents in her ocean-dream. For the first time, the 
realities of her outer life seemed somewhat prosaic. 
Poetry and imagination swayed the golden sceptre, and 
claimed without a rival her allegiance. 

It was with strangely mingled feelings her mother 
listened. She could not at the moment tell why. She 
was soon, sooner than she thought, to have the parable 
explained. 

Ethel gave a triple kiss to the Shell that night, as she 

renewed her aforesaid apostrophe, and tucked it under 

her pillow. 

****** 

****** 

Easter had passed ; and the withered leaves of Palm 

Sunday were found scattered here and there, on road, 

and beach, and byway. A faded frond of a very different 

kind was among the number. The early summer sun, 

though in reality still spring elsewhere, was driving the 

winter sojourners to seek cooler and less relaxing climes. 

Uut there was one little caged Bird that found itself 

unequal for the migratory swallow-flight. Poor dear 

Child, Ettie had inherited one sad, one fatal legacy from 

her loved, father. A chill on the last festa evening had 
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driven her first within doors, — then to bed. The hectic 
flush, and unnaturally bright eye, were sad and alarming 
forecasts. Her mother feared ; yes, and understood alL 

The Child (for though bordering on her teens, she got 
that name to the last) could enjoy in the balmy forenoon 
the refreshment of the open oriel window, with the frag- 
rance from the orangerie just beneath; and better than 
scent or fragrance of flower was the reviving breeze from 
the Mediterranean. She could even at times hear the 
musical ripple of the sea when the wind was in the 
south. 

But the case was one that brooked no delay. It was 
not a " tideless sea" within that home; the waves were 
ebbing fast. During these brief weeks there was only 
one reference made to Ettie by her mother of her too 
surely impending sorrow. 

** My dearest," said she, impressing a kiss on the hot 
cheek, " your pearl-dream is to come true. My loved 
Shell, with the pearl taken out of it ! " . . . She could 
say no more, but only turned aside to hide the irre* 
pressible tears. 

"Mother," was Ettie's reply, with an effort almost 
beyond her strength, " fetch me that book of poetry with 
the green binding and gilt back." 

On the book being placed in her hand, she turned over 
the leaves to a page more soiled than the rest " Here 
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is papa's favourite," she continued, " I tliiuk I have 
strength to read it. I shall try. And when I cannot 
i*ead it any more, — mother dear, you will often turn to 
it, for my sake, won't you ? " 

With that closing effort of voice, at times given when 
the end is not far distant, Ethel read in her sweetest, 
silveriest accents, only pausing now and then with the 
failing breath — 

** A dew drop, falling on tlie ocean wave, 
Exclaimed in fear * I perish in this grave ; 
But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marvellous beauty grew ; 
And happy now, the grace did magnify 
Which tlirust it forth — as it had feared to die ; 
Until again, * I perish quite,' it said, 
Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed, 
O unbelieving ! so it came to gleaui 
Chief jewel in a monarch's diadem."* 

The book was returned to the shelf. She had, how- 
ever, still more cherished words regularly read to her 
from better than the best of earthly volumes. Morning 
after morning, while strength still lingered, the one daily 
request was made to the anguished one at her side, — 
repetition never wearied her, — " Do re^ them, do give 
me my two favourites," 

They were these — 

* Archbishop Trench. (The ancient myth regarding the origin of » 
Pearl.) 
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" Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a mer- 
chant-man seeking goodly pearls: who, when he had 
found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it" (Matt. xiii. 45, 46). 

"And the twelves gates were twelve pearls; every 
several gate was of one pearl" (Eev. xxL 21). 

The last morning had come, and the old verses were 
duly rehearsed. Whether Ethel recalled her dear 
father's closing moments or no, I cannot tell ; but she 
too, as he had done a year before, firmly clasped the 
Shell in her dying hand. 

" It is dark, mother," she said, " but I somehow feel 
as if my old sea-dream were coming back to me again : 
as if I were seated in my opal Shell. Only I am going 
upwards, upwards, towards a bright light, and the light 
is shining on the Shell. Oh, how beautiful ! " 

The familiar words trembled on her dying lips — only 
one word was changed — 

" And the twelve gates ARE twelve pearls — every several 
gate IS a gate of pearls 

She lapsed into a more glorious dreamland. Her 

sentence was finished with the angels, ^'inside the Gate.^* 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 



♦ ♦♦♦*»♦ 

It was Sunday morning and the bells were ringing 
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in every campanile up the terraced heights. Oh, don't 
caM them funeral bells; but wafted chimes borne from 
the Heavenly Temple. 

Touching; was the smht The room had been all 
darkened ; but somehow or other a tiny pencilled sun- 
ray contrived to steal through the shutters, and lighted 
up into wondrous brilliancy the opal tints of the earthly 
treasure which was still grasped in the pale, marble 
fingers. It looked like some mute angel-message from 
within ' the Gates.' 

Several weeks had now elapsed. Fewer and yet 
fewer strangers still lingered under the heat of these 
southern skies : the freshness and beauty of spring had 
departed. On one of these days in the end of May, 
when everything seemed to be hushed in calm,— when 
the red sun was wading through a fog, and the waves 
were lying " dumbly on the sands," — in a retired cemetery 
which we shall define no further than that it was within 
sight of the Mediterranean, with a few cypresses, inter- 
spersed with palm-trees, and oleanders in their brilliant 
crimson summer glory, there was seen a mourner 
returning from a fresh-made grave. She was clothed 
in deep weeds. Eound her neck was a black ribbon 
and something attached to it was half-hidden in her 
bosom. She was leaning on the arm of an aged man. 
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with a rugged, bronzed, weather-beaten countenance, 
and hands rough with toil, — evidently in very humble 
life and supporting one far above him in station. He 
seemed indeed to need support almost as much as she. 
Her face was pale, but tearless ; while great rain-drops 
of sorrow came tumbling down his rough fisher's coat. 
It was Angelo, His grief was too deep for language. 
When he did speak of her, it was always (in the 
music of his own matchless tongue) as "Xa perla della 
conchiglla'* But at present no word was uttered. They 
walked back to the wooden porch, what in northern lands 
would be called Lych-gate, silent as they entered. 

The spot they had just visited consisted of two 
graves, one recently, one newly made, — with a plain 
slab of Carrara marble between. Two names were on 
the monument One scarcely yet weather-stained, the 
other freshly chiselled. Two immortelles had just been 
laid on the edge of the marble next the smaller of the 
two resting-places. The one was an exquisite wreath 
of everlasting flowers, beautiful in themselves ; — but their 
beauty enhanced, or at least made more conspicuous, 
])y a gold silken cord interweaved ; — with a bow, or knot, 
of the same, by which they were tied together. The 
other was ruder in its way, but not less touching, — 
the poor old fisherman could give no more ; — a hoop of 
pure white shells which had been diligently gathered 
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from the shore where, as he said, * Signora and he used 
to meet/ A rough piece of twine from one of his own 
nets was all he had with which to bind them. 

These tributes from sea and land were left hanging 
on the marble: while, underneath, were the name and 
legend. 

E. L. 
aged 12 years. 

" And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord op Hosts, in 

THAT DAY WHEN I MAKE UP My JEWELS." 

There was a third grave and a third name added one 
day. Yes, and a fourth too ; for, close by, at the foot 
of the others, was an ordinary grassy mound with a 
square piece of black marble for a headstone. On that 
headstone was the wor^l 

ANGELO. . 
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